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HIS being a farther perſuance 
of the Philoſophical Diſcourſe, 
about the Natural Immortality. of 


2 | the Soul, and proceeding 7 tiy 
1 2d . the Principles there laid, muſt 


' deſire him that ſhall think the Contents of - 
' theſe Papers worthy of his peruſal, that he 
would be pleaſed to read the other fir. 
= Which will be both Juſtice io me, and an 
Advantage to himſelf, as being as good a 
Preparative for the reading of this, as any 
thing I can ſay by way of Preface bere, and 
therefore I need not ſay very much, _ 
* The Argument of theſe Papers is highly 
4 worth thy Conſideration, if the Management 
ef it Fg And ther fore I would not have 
him that takes them up, upon the mere i debt 
f the Title gravely to lay then down again, 
* Ying, that he 1 is well enongh ſatisfy'd of 


K the 


To the Reader. 


* Immortality of the Soul. It may be 
But however "tis one thing to believe 


the Article, and another thing to underſtand 


the Propoſition. And that not only as to 
the Grounds aud Reaſons of it, ſo as to be 
able to demonſtrate its Truth at large, but 
alſo as ta the particular ſlate and manner of 
it, ſo as to have a clear Notion how and, ie: 


what ſenſe it is true, which is the great 


Deſron of this Undertaking fo explain. 170 
which in it ſelf is as neceſſary to be rightly 


underſtood, that ſo we may neither aſcribe 


70 #he Soul an Immortality which fhe 1 1 not 
capable of, nor defraud her of that which is 


©Juft and natural Rig bt. Since as the | 
Ketter' cannot be done Ice injury ta the 


Soul, fo: neither can the 5 without be- 


2 injurious to the Peculiar Dignity, and 
incommunicable Excellence of that Great 


Heins, upon _ be and all Creatures ef- 


geri depend. 


: F think I * avoided both theſe Trcon- 
ae mencien; and if in order to my doing ſo 


1 found it neceſſary not to depart ſo widely 
as ſome do from my Learned Adverſary, but 
to comply with him ſo far in his Poſition of 
the Natural Mortality of the Soul, as 10 
yield it to be indeed Naturally Mortal with _ 


reſpe& to Being, I hope the 05 rderate Rea- 
der will not take ary Offence at the ſeeming 
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To the Reader. 


largeneſs of this Conceſſaon; ſince beſides the 
Rational Grounds upon which it ſlands, it 
will be found not to be without the Suffrage 
of very good Antiquity. For which J ap eal 
to the 64th Chapter of the Second Bock of 
lrenæus. Here he plainly reſolves the Im 
mortality of the Soul as to Exiſtence into the 
Mill and Free Conſtitution of God. And 
if the Soul be as to perſeverance in Being 
poſetively or by Divine Conſtitution Immor- 
tal, then it muit (in that reſped be Natu- 
rally Mortal. As the Father plainly inti- 
mates it is, when he ſays, Non èx nobis, 
„ | neq; ex neſtra Natura Vita eſt, ſed ſecun- 


e dum gratiam Dei datur, And again, Ani- 
ze _ ma ipſa non eſt Vita, part icipatur autem 
2- - a Deco ſibi præſtitam Vitam. Again mot 
id plainly, Deo Vitam & perpetuam perſeve- 
at | rantiam donante capiunt Anime primim 


non exiſtentes, dehinc perſcverare, cum 
eas Deus & eſſe & ſubſiſtere voluerit. Prin- } 
cipari enim debet in omnibns & dominari— 


ſo voluntas Dei. So that both the Being of 
ely the Soul, and its Perſeverance in Being is 
but all reſolvd here by this carly Chriſtian 
, of Writer into the pure Will of God, diſrlaim- 
fo ing all Pretences to either from any Foun- 
ith | dation in its own Nature, But however 
e we have no (ſuch Immortality by Nature, yet 
ing we can claim another upon this ſtocſe, and 


have 
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To the Reader. 

have even this by Grace, I think it is very 
well, and we have more reaſon to ſtudy how 
to make a good uſe of that Immortality we 
have, than to diſpute or contend for more. 

As to what I ſay Page 120, of the three 
conſtituent parts of Man, Soul, Body and 
Spirit, J would not be underſtood by way of 
| Poſitive Aſſertion, but only to ſpeak in Fg 
vour of that antient piece of Philoſophy : 
for which however the Authority of the #4 - 
file, 1 Theſſ. 5. 23. ſeems very plain; firſt 
from his uſing the words tnorMas and oninaneyy, 
which import a Totality or Integrity, and 
then by reckoning the ſeveral Parts after- 
wards diſtindtly. But this is what I need 
not inſiſt upon, it being enough to my pur- 
poſe that Spirit is here aſcribed to Man as a 
OO 1 Part of his Nature; but whether 
it be a third Part or no is not material, ſo 
It be but allow'd to be a real Part. And fo 
much at leaſt is plain, tho Irenæus goes 


farther in the place there quoted, making it 
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mot only a Part, but a third Part according 


| to a diſtin enumeration. Sunt tria ex qui- ; 


bus perfe&us Homo conſtat, &c. Oxly I 
ſhould there have obſerv'd, and therefore 
think fit to do it here, that he * ſeems to 
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ee 


pared with Chap. 6. of the ſame Book. 


To the Reader. 


refer this Spirit to the Spirit J the Father, 
which I confeſs I know not what to make of. 
For how can this agree to the words of St. 
Paul, The God of Peace ſanctify you 
wholly, and let the whole of you, Spirit, 
Soul, and Body, be preſerv'd blameleſs. 
For in the firſt. place, how can the Spirit of 
the Father be a Conſtituent Part of our 
Whole? And beſides, how can the Spirit of 
the Father be ſanGifyd and preſervd blame- 
+» leſs? Or if it could, how is that the ſancti- 
Hing or preſerving the whole of us > And 
„ wbt a Prayer would it be for the Apoſtle to 
1 make, that the Spirit of the Father which is 
the Saniifier of his People, ſhould it ſelf be 
1 ſandtiffd and preſervd blameleſs till the 
. coming of the Lord Jeſus. Beſides, how is 


a renæus here conſiſtent with himſelf, in a- 
r ing three diſtin things whereof a perfect 
ſo _ Man does conſiſt, when yet one of them is no 


2 ' part of him at all. But tis not impoſſible 
es for the Fathers of the Church to miſunder- 
it ſtand and miſapply Scripture, as well as to 
„8 fail in their rational Dedutions. And in- 
11- deed, unleſs it be in Caſe of Teſtimony and 
;T Matters of Fai, I don't find but that they 


Dore areto be read with as much Diſcretion, and - 
4% liberty of Private Judgment, as other Tri- 
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lte 8. 1. 73. for then, read the, p. 98. 1. to. fit 
| poſſible, read poſtbly. 5 2 
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Mr. DODWE LL. 


Concerning the Immortality of the 


SOUL of Man. 


SIR 


preſumptuous Forwardneſs, for one ot 
my Meanneſs to write to a Perſon of 


[| T might otherwiſe have Appen as 


your Eminence, if you had not by your 
preventing Condeſcenſion obj iged, and 


even invited me to it. But ſince you have 
been pleas d to do me ſo great an Honour, 


as to write to me, and withal ſeem deſirous. 
of my farther Thoughts upon this Impor- 
tant Subject, I know not well how to ex- 


cule my ol, either to the Public or to 
B 70, 


2 A Tetter to Mr. Dodwell concerning 


you, from making lome Return to fo un- 
deſe 5 i Fnyour, Only would not be 
thought to do it gut of a pertiuacicus hu- 
monr of Senden diz but for the Clearing 
of the Truth, and the ter Information 
of my own Mind. For weed tis the 
right of the Ting that we ought mainly to 
be concern for, and not on whoſe fade 
it ſhall be found. Nor ſhall I think it any 
Diſgrace, or Diſreputation, to me, if it 
ſhould be found on your:, as not pretend- 
ing ſo much to ingage with you as an Ad- 


der 7 arj, as to learn from yon as a Maſter. 


2. Sir, you beſtow too great an Honour 
upon me in con gratulating yonr ſelf, that 
you have hit upon the ſame Thoughts as 
mine. However tho? the Countenance of 
ſo mean an Authority can be no great Sa- 


tisfaction to you, or /dvantage to your 


Cauſe, yet I muſt freely own and declare 
to you, that I do indeed concur with you 


Jo far in your aflerting the Natural Morta- 


lity of the Soul, as to allow the Soul to 
be Naturally Mortal as to Being or Exiſt- 
ence, tho not Abſolutely ſo. For indeed 


to reſume the Principles of the Philoſophi- 


cal Diſcourſe (tho? by putting the Argument 
of it in a different poſture) if the Soul 
were Naturally Immortal as to Being, then 
Being muſt be ſu P poſed to low from its 

N ver? 


the Immortality of the Sou! of Man, 2 


very Nature, in like manner as other Na- 
tural Properties do from the Nature of 
their Subjects. But now 
ſential to any Creature, as n. ;f being con- 
taind in the Idea, or formal conception of 


Leing is not ef- 


it. Ergo. Belides, if Being did immedi- 
ately flow from the Nature of the Soul (2 


it muſt if it be in It ſenſe naturally Im- 


mortal) then it would be neceſſary for the 


Soul to be, and ſo the Soul would be a 
neceſſary and independent Being, as neceſ- 


ſary and e atk ay as God himfelt is. 
For wherein lies the Neceſſity and Inde- 


pendency of the Divine Nature but only 
in this, that Being is eſſential to him, and 


reſalts from his very Eſlence, fo that he 


cannot but be. But now it Being flows 
from the Nature of the Soul (and there 1s 
no avoiding that, if it be ſaid to be in 


that ſenſe naturally Immortal) then tis 


plain that the Soul has the very ſame foun- 
dation for neceſſary Exiſtence that God 
himſelf has, and is as neceſſary and inde- 
pendent a Being. This abſurd Conſequence 


indeed does not follow in the other way 
of Immortality, 
For tho? the Soul ſhould be allow'd to be 


naturally Immortal in that ſenſe, as having 


Incorruptibility flowing from its Nature, 
yet that can only be ſuppoſing it to have 


B 2 an 


| that of Incorruptibility. 
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4 A Letter to Mr. Dod well concerning 


an actual Exiſtence, And if that be only 
a poſſible and contingent Event, 'tis plain 
that upon the whole, the Soul 1s only a 
poſſible and contingent, not a neceſſary 
Being. But if Being it ſelf be once ad- 
mitted to be natural to it, then it mutt be 
as neceſſary for it to be, as upon that Sup- 
poſition it would be to be Incorruptible. 
But now the Soul is not a neceſſary, but a 
poſſible or contingent Being, Ergo. Again 
once more, If the Soul were naturally Im- 
mortal as to Being, it would not need the 
Concurrence of the Divine Influence to 
ſupport it in Being. For what occaſion is 
there for an external Help to maintain it 

in that, which is ſuppoſed immediately to 
flow from the inward Principles of its own. 
Nature. But ſuch à Concurrence it does 

need, and by the Conſent cr the bet Phi- 
; loſophers and Divincs is aliow'd to do fo. 
And therefore, if the Soul has any natural 
Immortality belonging to her, tis plain 
that it cannot be th: it of Being ; and 1 
cannot but wonder that any conff ring 
Perſon, eſpecially they that ſuppoſe the 
Soul to be in ſuch a State of Dependence, 
as not to be able to ſubſiſt without the 
Divine Influence ſupporting her, ſhould 

aſcribe any ſuch Immortality to her. For 
theſe an ſcem to me if not contradi- 


dorv, 


the Immortality of the Soul of Man. 3 


„ _ RQory, yet plainly inconſiſtent with one 

n another. 

a 3. And here, Sir, you tell me that your 

„ _ other Adverfaries agree with me, in grant 

1. ing you that Human Souls cannot Tecuite 

2 their on Exiſtence, if God ſhould be 
9—pleas'd even to withdraw his Influence 

e. from them; which it ſeems they allow ro 

A be neceſſary for the continuance of their 

in _ Exiſtence, upon the account of that gene- 

n- ral Dependence which is effential to Crea 

16 tures as ſuch. Very well. But then truly 

to I do not fee with what ſelf conſiſſency 

iS they can affirm the Natural Immortality of 

it the Soul as to Beirg, of which they ac- _ 

to knowledge it to have fo precarious a te - 

Mn nue ; cis being all one, in my Opinion, 

es 4 as they ſhould lay, that Adam was na- 

i- turally Immortal, and yet that he could 

o. not live for ever without the Tree of Liſe. 

al Nor do] fee what can be ſaid here, unleſs 

in they wilt make the Natural Immortality of | 
'F the Soul, as to Being, ro conliſt in this, 
18 that it needs no ore than God's or dings 9 | 
he Concurrence to be preſerv'd in it. But 

© beſides that this, if it were admitted as a 

he ground of Natural Immortality, would 

Id make every thing elſe naturally Immortal 

or as well as the Soul, there being nothing 

li- but what will ſubſiſ in Being with the | 


6 A Letter to Mr. Dodwell concerning 


help of that Concnrrerce, 'tis farther to be 
noted, that its nceding no more does not 
ſo much prove it o be naturally Immortal, 
as its needing fo much proves the contrary. 
For Natural immortality (according to the 
Principles of the Philoſophical Diſcourſe) 
being that which flows from the Nature of 
2 Thing. any Aſſiſtance, be it ordinary or 
extraordinary, ſuperadded to that Nature, 
is utterly inconſiſtent with a Natural Im- 
mortality. And indeed, properly ſpeaking, 
with reſpe& to the Nature aflifted, *tis a// 
extraordinary Whatever is ſuperadded to it, 
tho with reſpect either to the degree or 
manner of the Aſſiſtance it ſelf, ſome may 
be call'd Ordinary, and ſame Extraordinary. 
But this Diſtinction has no place as to the 
nature of the thing aſſiſted by the Divine 
Concourſe, but only. reſpects the Order 
and Occonomy of the Divine Providence, 
whereby Things are both preſerv'd and 
govern'd. Which I think deſerves to be 
5 larly obſerv d. 

4. Thus far then theſe Gentlemen either 
do, or ſhould agree both with you and me. 
'F icy do it ſeems agree with me in making 
the Soul dependent upon the Divine In- 
flucnce, for its Continuance in Being; and 
they ſhould alſo, for that very Reaſon, 
Ages wich me in making it not to be Na- 
tur ae 
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the Immortality of the Soul of Man. 7 


/ 
turally bat Poſitively Immortal, as to that 
ſame Being which they ackn due ledge to be 


o depende nt. For that is an unavoidable 


Conſequence of their own Principle, And 
I cannot but wonder, that ſince the Prin- 


ciple is ſo generally held by the Conſent 


of Fathers, Philoſophers and School Di- 
vines, that the Conſequence, which ſo vi- 
ſibly flo: ws from it, is ſo little heeded, and 
no Ruster inſiſted upon than it is. Indeed 

2s to Immortality of Incorruptiom, as thut 
is quite another Thing, ſo tis alſo quite 
another Caſe. For that being ſuppoſed to 
reſult immediately from the very Nature 


of the Soul it ſelf when once put in Being, 


without needing any ſuperacceſſary exter- 
nal Support. the Soul may well, in that 
ſenſe, be ſaid to be naturally Immorta} "3 
notwithſtanding its being otherwiſe de pen- 


dent for its Preſervation. But certainly, 


ſo far as it is dependent upon any thing 


without it ſelf, (which is its Caſe intirely 


as to Being) in that reſpcct I do not ſec 


how its Natural Immortality can be main- 


tain'd, or how they arc conſiſtent with 
themſelves, who upon that Suppoſition do 

maintain it. And therefore methinks it 
ſhould be no Hereſy to altert the Soul to be 
11 this lenſe N- aturalty > Mortal. 
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We are therefore, or at leaſt \ ſhould 
be, thus far all agreed. But, Sir, you ſay 
that they differ from you in this, that 
they think God 15 not at liberty to deny 
what is requiſite on his part tor perpetua- 


tins Human Souls, on account of their 
Nature as eſtabliſh'd by himſelf, at firſt 


Arbitrarily, as being then at liberty not to 


have eſtabliſhd it ſo, but that he 1s ſince 


obliged by another arbitrary Determinati- 


on, never to depart from the Rules of his 


Firit Eſtabliſhments, even in Particulars 
which were acknowledg?d Arbitrary when 
firſt eſtabliſh*'d. But truly, Sir, this Ac- 


count I do not well underſtand. For in 


the firſt place, How not at Liberty? For 


notwithſtanding any Determination, or 


Decree, K herccy theſe ingenious Centle- 
men may ſuppoſa God to have obliged 


himſelt, yet J preſame they will not deny 


but that Abſolutely ſpeaking, or as the 


Schools ſay de Potentid 4bſoluts God may, 


and ſo is at liberty to withdraw from any 


or all his Creatures that conſervative In- 


fluence of his whereby they ſubſiſt. Or 
elſe it would not be in his Power to an- 


uihilate them; there being no other way 


of doing that but by ſuch a ſubſtraction. 
And how come they to know that there is 
any ſuch Determination, or Decree, that 


D P'S 5. oy: 7. 2 Gay 
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the Immortality of the Soul of Man 9 
may reſtrain this abſolute Liberty, cſpeci- 


ally fince they acknowledge it to be an 
> Arbitrary one? Again Sccondly , How 
comes tius Arbitrary | Decree to be ground- 
ec on the Nature of the Soul? Is there any 
thing in the Nature of the Soul that re- 
© quires any fuch Decree 2 There may in- 
- deed be enough in the Soul that reeds it, 
| on do not Tee what it has in its Nature 


that ſhould requzre it, and leaſt of all up- 


on the ſappolition of its being naturally 


O 


Immortal as to Beine, becauſe then it 
Vould be able to ſubſiſt well enough with- 


out it. But if its Nature does not require 


ſuch a Decree, how come they to know it ; 
and if it does, how comes it to be Arbi- 
' trary 2 How comes a Natural Exigence to 
be the Foundation of an Arbitrary De- 
cree? Bchdes Thirdly, If the Nature of 


the Soul be an Arbitrary Eſtablichment, 


then it is acknowledged not to be a Ne- 

© ceffary, but a Contingent Being ; and how 
then can it be Naturally Immortal in that 
very reſpeck wherein it is Contingent? In 
another reſpect it may, but ſure not in 


that. And it the Decree, whereby 1 is 


ſuppos'd to have obliged himſelf be as 
* Arbitrary as the Nature, then 'tis all over 
* Arbitrary, and ſo no Pretence either from 
within or from without for a Natural Im- 


5 mortality, 
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A 

mortality, which ſeems every way exclu— 
ded, But after all, in the laſt place, SUp- 
poſe that God were not at liberty to deny 
what is requiſite on his part for the ſub- 
ſiſtance of Human Souls, I do not ſee how 
their Natural Immortality as to Being, can 
be prov'd upon this Hypotheſis, or even 
maintain'd with it. They might, and 
would be naturally Mortal for all this, 
nay cven by this. Their Duration indeed 
would hab be perpetuated and ſecured, 
and ſo they would be actually immortalis'd. 3 
and acquire a ſort of Immortality. But 
what immortality would it be; not a Na- 
tural, but a Poſtive In: mortality; 5 this be- 
ing the very Notion and Difference of a 
Poſitive Inimortality, that it derives from 
a Cauſe extrinfical to the thing whoſe 
Property it is. And then tho' it be never 
fo well ſecured, it matters not. For tis 
not tlie“ Certain ty or Security of the Du- 
ration, but the Principle from whence it 
flows, 0 diſtinguiſhes a Natural from a 
Poſitive Immortality. And the -refore 1 do 
not very well underſtand to what purpoſe 
this is inſiſted upon. 

6. Ft ſeems to me that this Account, ſo 
far as it is right, may be more properly 
and intelligibly applied to the other ſort 
of | im: nortality that of Incorruption. | For 


here 
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here indeed it may be ſaid, That the Na- 
ture of the Soul tho! it be 11 the firſt In- 
ſtitution of it, or as to its Exiſtence, an 
| N Arbitra ry 
Properties eſſentially belonging to it, aud 
involv'd in its very Eſſence 
1 every Nature has) whercof this i is one, that 
it is Incorruptible or Indiſſolvible. 
accordingly, tho? God was at liberty whe— 
ther he would give his Fiat for the actual 
Exiſtence of ſuch 2 Nature, 
is ſtill abſolutely ſpeaking whether he will 
continue it, yet being once put in Being, 
ſuch a Property as Incorruptibility will re- 
ſult from it, not by any Will or Arbitrary 
: Determination (tor that reſpects only the 
7 Exiſtence ) but by its Ideal Reaſon or Eſ- 
ſence, containing ſuch a Property in it, as 
much as the Eftence of Human 
contains in it the Property of Kijrbiliry, 
So that tho? there is no neceliiry it ſhould 
1 5 yet if it be at all it cannot be without 


Eſtablimment, yet has certain 


(as indeed 


And 


as indeed he 


Nature 


And fo the Soul, however Poſitive 


. nd Contingent as to Being, may yet as to 
Incorruption be faid to have a Natural 
Immortality, not Antecedently or Abſo- 


- lately (for ſo God only, to whom Being 
is eſſential, 


is Immortal) but in a ſenſe 
Poſteriour and Conſequential to its Con- 
C 2 ſciturion, - 
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ſtitution, as is more at large explain'd in 
the PHiloſophica]! Difcoarſe. 


7. It would therefore perhaps better be- 


come e, who own the Soul to be natu- 


rally Mortal as to Being, and that all thc 


Immortality which it has in that reſpect is 


only Politive, to have recourſe to ſuch a 
Determination (could I tell upon what to 
fix it) whereby God might oblige himſc}t 


to afford his Influential Concurrence, that 
ſo the Soul might be the more ſecure. of 


that Immortality by Poſition, which it has 


not from Nature. But you ſay, that ſince 


i ow'1 2 Natura! Diſpoſition 1 in the Soul to 
not being, I cannot pretend any ſuch Law 
from the Nature of the Soul. W hy truly 
do not pretend to any ſuch Law at all, 


becauſe I know nothing of ic, and there- 


fore to be ſure not from its Nature. Nei- 
ther indeed do 1] well underſtand how GOd 
can be ſaid to oblige himſelf by any Arbi- 


trary Law. Such Laws indeed he may im- 

. Poſe upon his Creaturcs ; but I know not 
whether he himſelf can be obliged by any 
other Law than this era one, always 

to act like himſelf, in con ſormity to the 
Dictates of his Infallible Wiſdom, and ac- 
cording to the Immutable Perfections of 


his Nature ; And that indeed is a Law to 
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him, and what he cannot act againſt + but 
as to his particular Wills (what we com- 
monly cali Decrees) as concerning the m 
king of a World, or the like, I do not (in 
how they can be properly Laws to Hi 
tho? they may be ſo to xs, becauſe in het. 
iclves not abſolutely binding 25 the other 
15, and as all Law muſt be, but only upon 
ſuppoſition of his having once will'd them, 
becauſe all bis Wills are Eternal and Im- 
mutable. And perhaps this is what they 


mean, (tho? they uſe the word law) that 


God had from Ftern ity a Particular Will, 
as concerning the Creating ſuch Beings, 0 
alſo for the per petual Conſervation 00 
them; _ tho? it cannot properly be 
calPd a Law with reſpect to God, as ha- 

vins Obligation of it felt an! ccedently f 
to b. willing it, yet 'tis Wee he Cannot . 


form'd td himſelf. any 55 cettcaiag 
Will. But then the Suppoſition it felt of 
his having ſo done, ſeems to me a little 
too precarious. But however this be, Ido 
not pretend to any ſuch Law ; tho? why [ 
might not as well as thoſe who ſtand tor 
the Natural Immortality of the Soul with 
reſpect to Being, or why I zz#ft not for the 
reaſon you are pleas'd to aſſign, viz, be- 
cauſe I own a Natural Diſpoſition in the 
- Soul 
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Soul to not Being, I do not fo well under- 
ſtand. For as to the Firſt, Methinks l may 
have as much, rather more Reaſon than 
they, ſince if the Soul be nature My Immor- 
tal as to Being, it would need no inter- 
poſing Act of God to perpetuate its Ex- 
iſtence, nor conſequently any Law or De- 
termination about it. And as to the Se- 
cond, Whereas you ſay that I can't pretend 
any ſuch thing, becauſe I own the Soul to 
have a natural tendency to not Being, I 
do not well apprehend the Force of this 
Inference. For tho? that be no Reaſon 
for ſuch a Determination, yet at the ſame 
time it is no Reaſon againſt it, Aud 
muſt needs ſay farther, that tho' it does 
not infer it, vet it better comports with it 
than a Natural Immortality as to Being 
does, which indeed wholly ſuperſedes it, 
as a thing for which upon that ground 
there is no manner of occaſion. 5 
8. However, Sir, you are ſo far in the 
right, that! do not pretend any Law from 
as Nature of the Soul that may oblige 
God Almighty to continue it in Being, or 
fo bind him ap that he may not be at li- 
berty to deny what is requiſite on his part 
to that parpoſe. Only there is one thing 
wherein I ſhould be glad to be inſtructed 
by you, and that is, whether there may 
„ not 
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not be ſomething in his mn Nature that 
may hinder him from annihilating any of 
his Creatures, by withdrawing from them 
his neceſſary Concurrence. Here I might 
argue (as ſome do) irom the Immutabilit 
of God, and inquire, tho? Abſolutely ſpeak- 


ing it be in his Power to do ſo, yet whe- 


ther it may conſiſt with that ffeady Attri- 
but: of his actually to exert that Power. 
Whether it agrees with the Oeconomy of 
an Immutable Being, or ſtands with the 


| Uniformity of his Conduct thus to do and 


undo, to make and unmake, ſince this 
ſcems to argue Repentance, and looks as if 


; God, upon ſecond Thoughts, diſapproved | 


of his firſt Will, and 15 retracted it, and 
unwill'd it again. This indeed ſeems to 


carry in it an Appearance of conſiderable 


Difficulty ; the true Streſs and Pinch of 


which I conceive to lye in this, Whether 


the Annihilation of a Creature, or that 


Subſtraction of God's Concurrence where- 
by it is effected, does neceffarily import 
any real Change in the Divine Will. If 
it does, I think the Argument wiil be de-. 
monſtrative ; it being moſt certain not on- 
ly from the Tramntability of God, but alſo 
from the Perfection of his Wiſdom, that 
there can be no Change here. And ac- 

cordingly, tho! Cod does not will any 


thing TT 
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thing neceſſarily out of himſelf abſolutely 
ſpeaking, but is abſolutely free to will or 
not to will it, becauſe nothing is neceſſa- 
rily lovely but himſelf, yet upon ſuppoſi- 
tion that he wills any thing, he owes ſo 
much to the Perfection of his own immu— 
table Nature as to will it neceſſarily, fo as 
never to depart from that Will. But the 
Argument fuppoſes that he docs in the 
Caſe of Annihilation, and ſo indeed it "3 
ems to be. For if God were to change 
his Mind never ſo much, lay aſide his firſt 
Deſigns, and take as I may ſay new Mea- 
ſures, he could not well expreſs or declare 
this outwardly by any more figniticant 
ſign, than by bringing a Creature into Be- 
ing, and for ſome time upholding him in 
it, and then deptiving him of it again. 
And accordingly, when God was about by 
a general Flood to bring Deſtru@ioz upon 
Man for his Wickednels, (which is leſs than 


Aunibil ation) tis f: aid, that it repented Hint by F ; 


gi he had made i. „im, Gen. 6. 6. 

To conſider this matter then as di- | 4S 
Ne as we can; if the Annihilation of 
2 e imports any real Change in the - 


Divine Will, it muſt be in one of theſe 
two ſenſes, cither in that he Poſitively wills 1 
that the Creature ſhall ot be, or in that 
he ceaſes to will that he all be. As to 
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4 Cod will d the Exiſtence of the Creature, 


Is directly oppoſite to the other, which is 
1 The greateſt Change that any Will is capa- 
ble of, There is no doubt therefore but 
9 that this would imply a Change, if it 
I Were indeed ſo. But as that is Reaſon 

enough againſt it, fo there is alſo no need 


in 
in. F zould not Be, ſince conſidering the ne. 
Y | reſſary and effential Dependence of the 
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ue former, there is no doubt but that t 
would be a real Change in the Will of 
cod, or elſe there can never be arly. For 


or elſe he could not have exiſted at all. 
. 4 And now to will that he ſhould not exiſt, 
is to will quite contrary to whit he did 
beter, Here is Will and Will, and one 


0 it. There is no need in order to tlie 
Annihilation of any Cteature, that Gd 
Would directly and 1 tively Will that it 


1 reature upon God in Being, (acknow- 

21 it ſeems even by thoſe that contend 
For its Natural Immortality) his bare not 
willing or 1 to will that it Boa 4 


Higher than this, affirming that the other 
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$ ay is impoſſible, as well as needleſs, and 

What tis not poſſible for God to annihi- 
Nate any Creature, if it muſt be done in 
$i my of a | poſitive Will, Fer as the 
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great Metaphyſitian obſer ves, every poſi- 
tive Action (ſuch as willing the Creature 
ſhould not be certainly is) neceſſarily tends 
to ſome Pcing or other; and therefore it 
God ſhould ſtand in need of ſuch an Acti- 
on for the Annihilation of Things, he 


could never annihilate them. And therc- 


fore that he may be able to do it, tis ne- 
ceſſary he ſhould be able to do it by an 


Abſtraction of Action only. So that he 
eſteems the other way, that of poſitive 
willing to be impoſſible, as tending to Be- 
ing rather than not Being. In confirma- 
tion of which # may be farther obſerv'd, 


that for God to will that the Creature 
ſhould not be, is the ſame as to will the 


not Being of the Creature, and whether 
not Being, or on ent, can be an Objet * 
capable of terminating the Divige Will, 
may deſerve to be conſider d. But how- 
ever this be, the very needleſneſs of this 
Hypothehs renders it impoſſible with re- 
ſpect to God, who as a moſt perfect Agent 
cannot poſſibly do any thing in vain, as 
*tis certain he would do if he ſhould em- 
ploy a Poſitive Will for the Annihilation 
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of 2 Creature, when his bare ceaſing to 
will its Exiſtence would be alone ſufficient | 
for that purpole. 
ro. It is plain therefore, that the Anni- 
hilation of the Creature does not import 
any real Change in the Will of God, ac- 
cording to the firſt ſenſe, vis. as implying 


any Pofitive Will in him that the Creature 
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Love 


ſhould not Be, Not that in that ſenſe it 
would not be a real Change, but becauſe 
in that ſenſe it is not trie; that being not 


an intelligible way of Ann maroon, which 


neither requires, nor will admit of ſuch a 
Poſitive Cauſation. Our way then is clear 

thus far; and therefore ſince Annihilation 
does not import any real Change in the 
Will of God in the ſenſe of willing that 
the Creature ſhould ot be, if it imports 
any, it muſt be iu the other ſenſe, that of 


ceaſing to will that it ſhould be. Now here 
(contrary to what was obſerv'd in the for- 
mer caſe) it muſt be acknowledged that 


this indeed is a true, and indeed only, 
conceivable ſenſe of Annihilation, which 
according to the well known and generally 
receiv'd Poctrin of the Schools, is not a 
Poſitive, but a Privative Act. All the 


4 Queſtion is, whether according to this 
ſenſe it infers any Change or Innovation 
in the Divine Will. According to the 
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other ſenſe of Annihilation there wonld 


have been a real Change; but that ſenſe 


is not the true ſenſe of it. This on the 


contrary zs the true ſenſe, it not being in- 


telligible how it ſhould be any other way ; 


and therefore all that remains to be ex a- 
min'd is, whether Annihilation, according 


to this ſenſe or way of underſtanding it, 
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Imports any real Change in the Divine Will, 


This I apprehend to be the Point of the 


Lifficulty. 


11. In the Creature hs certain that the 
Change is as great in this way as in the 
other. For the Creature can but ot be, 


and in not Being there is no latitude or 
degree of difference. And as to God. 
tho” in this way of ſtating the manner of 
Annihilation the Change in hjm may not 
be ſo great as in the other way, this be- 


ing a Change of Contradiction only, where- 


as the other is a Change of Contrariety, be- 
tween which two the Proportion ſeems to 
be the ſame as between not loving and 
| hating ; yet how to avoid all Change here, 


wil! perhaps put our Philoſophy pretty 6h 


Hard to it. For is not ceaſing to will a 
Creature ſhould be, as true, tho' not ſo 
great a Change from the firſt Will where 2 


y it exiſted, as the willing it ſhould not 


of 


bc God mult have will'd the Exiſtence | 


nce 


of | 


have been ; 
tom this willing (tho' he does not Poſi- 
Z tively Will the contrary) a true and rea! 
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of the Creature, or elſe it could never 
and is not then the ceafing 


Change? . If it be not, how then comes 


| pends, as for Exiſtence at firſt, ſo for its 
Continuancèe in it; and if that Will be 


1 the ſame as it Was, then the Creature 
22 ſhould exiſt ſtill, by the very ſame reaſon 


that it exiſted at firſt; and if it be not 
the ſame, then is it not. alter d > It God 


|; 5 ſhould begin to will what he did ot will 


before, in that caſe there would, I ſuppoſe, 
be no doubt but that his Will would be 


7 5 changed. And 1s 1t not then as plain that 
he cannot leave off to will what he did 
woill before without the like Change? Now 


this ſeems to be the caſe in Annihilation. 
He before wilPd that the Creature ſhould 
exiſt, or elſe it would not have been at all, 


” as much as it would be if he ſhould begin 
to will the Exiſtence of a Creature v vhs 5 


16 


the Creature to be e Fein 
upon the Will of God that it intirely de- 


he now is ſuppoſed to ceaſe from this Will! 
that it ſhould exiſt, or elſe it would be 
"> ſtill; and does he not, then ccaſe to will 
the very thing that he before wild, 27x. 
the Exiſtence of the Creature; and conſc- 
f « quently is not his Wil! changed, changed 
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he never wilbd or thought of before? F 
This latter is what all would allow to infer 
a Change in the Divine Will, and for that 8 


very reaſon would conclude it to be im. 


1 
Wo * 
A" 


poſſible; and why then they ſhould not f 
think the ſame of the other, miy be ſooer 


inquired than reſolv'd. Beſides after a . "oF s 
tho? God wills nothing neceſſarily but hin. 4 4 
ſelf Abſolutely, yet according to the Do- 


ctrin of * Aquinas, he is by reaſon of his 


Immutabilicy fo far a neceflary Agent, even 
as to other things, as to will whatever he 


wills neceſſarily upon Suppoſetion ; that is. 


IC 4 A*% i 
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upon the Suppoſition of his having once 1 4 
wild it. And it Neceffarily, then Al- 0 ; 


ways; and if Always, then he can never 
| umwill, or ſo much as ceafe from willing 
what he has once will'd. And conſequent 45 
ly, ſince he has once wilPd the Exiſtence 
of the Creature, he can never ceaſe from 


willing that the Creature ſhould exiſt. if 


he does, then he ceaſes from willing what 
he has wilPd, and therefore does not will 
It Neceſſarily, and therefore not Immuta- 
| biy, And fo the Annihilation of the Crea- 


ture ſeems to be plainly agaiult the Dumu- 
tavility J of God. 


- art I, EOF) Art. Ns and 7. 


12. And 
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12. And now perhaps I have tied the 
| not too hard for my felt to unty again. 
fer And indeed 1 know not but that many 
*ZFvorſe Arguments have been thought con- 
Fcluding, and ſo be. 2 7 may this. But, 


DET you, (tho? it be a Conceſſion in favour of 
ail, your Cauſe) notwithſtanding the plauſible 
wa appearance it has ot Truth, I am not ſa- 
2. tisfy'd that it is ſo. However he that will 
his ew that ir is not fo, mus, if J judge 
"EN 7 rigbtiy, prove this Fropoſition ( pretty 
he bard one, as one would think, to prove) 
* 15 That God in ceaſt ng to will the Exiſtence 


33 of the Creature ( hich yet is ſuppoſed to 
Zexiſt by his Will) does not truly and pro- 
LR perly ceaſe to will what he has wilPd For 
L as to the Conſequence of the Argument, 
diz. That if God ſhould ceaſe to will what 
1 has wilbd he would thereby undergo a 
Change in his Will. I think that is unde- 
"Fniably certain; 1 nce ?tis then plain that 
hat his Will has it ſelf after another manner 
will oy than it had before, which is all that we 
-1 5 7 can underſtand by a Change, And there- 
rea- fore it we can hope to get off any where, 
n 3 it muſt be by diſoroving the minor Propo- 
2 E Grion, viz, That by ceaſing to will the 
— Exiſtence of the Creature, he ceaſcs to 


will what he will d. This Propolition 
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muſt be denicd, and ſhewn to be falſe. ; 
But how can that poſſibly be, fince *tis by 
that very Will of his that the Creature is 4 
ſuppoſed to exiſt, - and therefore in ceaſing 2 
to will the Exiſtence of the Creature he bo 


feems plainly to ceaſe to will what he had 
willd. So that the minor Propoſition 77 
feems as evident and certain as the Con- 
ſequence z and what then ſhould hinder 


the Argument from Concluding ? 


13. Why truly, Sir, I can think but of 


one Expedient (if it be one) for the Solu- 


tion of this Difficulty, and that is by ſo 4 


ſtating the Ceſſation of the Divine Will as 


to the Exiſtence of the Creature ſuppoſed is 


to be Annihilated, as to mean no more by 


God's ceaſing to will that it ſhould be, 
than that from all Eternity he wild that be. 
it ſhould be to ſuch a preciſe Point or In- 


ſtant of Time, and no longer. By 0 


longer meaning not Poſitively, that he 
will'd it ſhould no longer exiſt, (for then 
he would Poſitively Will not Being, the 


Thing rejected before) but Negatively , 


cauſe he at firſt will'd no more. Well, 


but does not God really ceaſe to will its 


_ Exiſtence : p 


that he had no farther Will about it, ass 
only willing it to ſuch a Moment. And if 7 
then it ceaſes to exiſt, 'tis not becauſe Gd 
ceaſcs to will what he had wild, but be- 
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© BY | Exiſtence? Yes, or elſe it would exiſt (till, 
And did he not will its Exiſtence ? Yes, 
or elſe it would never Have been. And 
does he not then plainly ceaſe to will what 
he will'd 2 Upon this Suppofition it may 
bes 3 perhaps be anſwer'd, No. Becauſe the 
Proper and intire Object of God's Will is 
not the Exiſtence of the Creature, but its 
er WY Exitence to ſuch a certain Moment; and 
chat Will is ſo far from being nnwilPd, 

of that *tis the very Will that obtains, and 
has its Effect. The Creature does exiſt to 
4 the Moment ſuppoſed ; and if it exiſts no 

as > farther, this ſhews indeed that his willing 
d 7: 25 its Exiſtence ceafes, but not that he ceaſes i 
to will what he will'd, becauſe not its Ex- 
iſtence preciſely, but its Exitence to hat 
Moment was the Thing at firſt wild by 
n- him. And accordingly that it exiſts no 
longer, may not be becauſe his Will is 
„ changed, but becauſe it is full, d, the time 
for its duration being expired and run out, 
much after the ſame manner as it is in the 
Abrogation or Diſannulment of the Levi- 
5 .N tical or Ceremonial Law. Of which very 
i matter by the way I know not very well 
hoo, to give a clear Account, but upon 


this or the like Suppoſition, whereby it 
Il, may be ſo explain'd as not to intrench 
Its Aron the Immutability of God. And ſo 
e? Þ E Perhaps 
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I know of. But whether it be a good one 
or no (wherein you who aſſert Annihila- 


T The Annihilation of f Subſtances is 4 mark |. F 4 


elf. God in creating the leaſt of his 


Now Wiſdom requires that there ought to | 1 q 


Eſſence Finite. And therefore nnlefs it be 7 
extrinſically and in ref} elpet of its Exiſtence 
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perhaps may Annihilation too; at leaſt ; 
this 15 the beit Solution of the Matter that 


tion in ſo many Caſes, and the actual An- 
nihilation of ſo many Souls, are more 
coucern'd than my ſelf) I leave to your 7 
more comprehenſive Judgment to confider 
and determine. 

14. But tho, Sir, your Suppoſi tion of 


Annihilation ſhould make a hard ſhift to © 


get off from the Objection of the Divine 
nmutability (an Objection which a great 1 


13 


Philoſopher thought ſo ſtrong as to a 


of Inconſtancy in him that produced them, 


therefore they ſhall never ceaſe) yet chere 
may perhaps be ſome other Conlideratious | 


from which it will not ſo eaſily acquit it 


1 
22 
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Creatures has imploy'd an Infinite Power. 


be a Proportion between the Work and 
the Action whereby it is produced. Put 40 
now the Creature is intripſically and by its 1 
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Infinite, | | 3 4 


Weſt © 


i F. * * 2 0 
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0 
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Infinite, there will be no Proportion be- 


duces it. And fo it ſeems neceſſary 55 
the Creature ſhoyld have an Infinite F Ex- 
iſſence. But now this cannot be in the 
1 nk of Eternity (that being peculiar to 
him to whom Being is eſſential, and of 
whoſe very Effence it is to Be) and there- 
of Y ore it at all, it muſt be with relpect to 

Perpetuity of Duration. And ſo as 7119 


15 neceſſary that the Creature ſhould Begin, 
eat (imince otherwiſe it would not carry upon it 


. be Character of its Dependence) fo it 
ſeems as neceſſary that it ſhould never Eud, 
and that tho? it cannot be Eternal, yet it 
 #fhould be Everlaſting. And conſequently 
that there ſhould be no ſuch thing as An- 


8 
it nibilation. This is the Firſt Thing [ would 


offer to your Conſideration. 


Ps, X 


3 nd determinate Portion of Time bears any 
proportion to Eternity, ſo neither does it 


8 


ly St. Peter tells us, that 4 py op years is 


o him as one day. 2 Pet. 3. 8. And this 


— ſays in Anſwer to the Civil of the Scof- 
fers, who would fain know why Chriſt did 


; 2 long delay his coming to Judgment, if 


aire, 8 he meant to come at all, To which he 
EE ES replies, 
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twecn the Work and the Power that pro- 


15. Again it may be conſider'd, that as 


to him that inhabits Eternity, nor appears 
as conſiderable in his eſteem. According- 
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replies, by giving them to underſtand that E 


they had not a right Notion of the length 
of this Delay, which ought not to be 
judged of according to Human Senſe and 
Vulgar Apprehenfio:. For God it ſeems 

does not meaſure Time as we do, nor rec- 

kon the Periods of it by our Kalendar. 
But a thouſand Years, which ſeem a kind 


of an Eternity to us, are to him but as 


one Day, But the Pſalmilt goes a ſtep 
Higher, Pſal go. telling us that a Thou- 
ſand Years are in his ſight but as Tefterday ; 
and as Yeſterday when ?tis paſt, and as a 
Watch in the Night. Expreſſions which 
beſpeak a wonderful Grandeur and Majeſty 


in God, and may ſerve to raiſe a very au- 


guſt and tremendous Idea of him in our 
Age is as Nothing before him. Now me- 


thinks it does not ſeem a Thought worthy 4 


of God, or becoming either his Greatneſs ## 
or his Wiſdom, to put a Creature into 
Being (tho? he were not io imploy an In- 


finite Power for that purpoſe, but much 


more if he does) for fo little and inconſi- 


derable a Time, as indeed all Time that 
has an End muſt needs be to him, and 
then to Jet it periſh and return to Nothing 
again. Nor will it be any Anſwer here to 


ſay, that 'tis an eaſy matter for God to 
SE „ create; 
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create; and ſo neither the making nor the 
unmaking, or annihilating, his Creatures 
can coſt him any thing, as being Omnipo- 
tent. For tho? this be true, yet it docs 
not become Omnipotence, or him that has 
it to play and trifle, or to exert it ſelf but 
upon great Occaſions, and for cxtraordina- 
ry Purpoſes. And we ſee it does not, as 
in the Caſe of Miracles. Whether there- 
fore it be worthy of Omnipotence to pro- 
duce a Creature for a few Moments, and 
„p then to let it drop and vaniſh away for 
cover. Or whether this be not too much 
like the Play of Children, who raiſe Bub- 
> bles upon the Water only to have the Plea- 
ſire to ſee 'em ſink again, and loſe them- 
ſelves in the fluid Surface? Only with this 
difference, that the tranſient Bubble ſeems 
> worthy of the little trifling Action that 
produced it, whereas there ſeems no Pro- 
portion between the periſhing Mornentary 
Creature, and the Infinite Almighty Power 
whereby from not Being it was made to 
Be. „% wy 
16. But beſides again, as God has im- 
ploy'd an Infinite Power in giving Being 
to his Creatures, ſo alſo has he an equal 
XZ Wiſdom, In Wiſdom haſt thou made therz 
all. Pſal. 104. He conſulted the Inmuta- 
d to ble Standards and Meaſures of all Perfecti- 
’Ä on, 
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on, his own Eternal Ideas, when he made 


them, and by that Almighty Energy where- © 


by he is able to ſubdue all things to him- 


ſelf, he wrought them up to a perfect con- 


formity to thoſe Ideas, ſo that they are all 
excellently Good and Perfect in their ſeve- 


ral Kinds; ſo very Good as to receive the 


ſolemn Approbation of him that made 
them. Beſides, Things are Relatively as 
well as 4bſolutely Good; there being no 
Part of the Univerſe but what carries a Re- 
lation to the Whole, and contributes to ſet 
off the Order and Beauty of it. But now 
methinks when God has thus wiſely form'd 
and ſettled a World of Creatures in ſuch 
due Order and Beauty, it does not feem 
very agreeable either to hi or them, that 
he ſhould annihilate any part of it, eſpe- 


cially ſince there is no part but what car- 
ries 2 Relation to the whole Syſtem ; ſo 


that the deſtroying any part would be like 
taking away a String from a Muſical In- 
ſtrument, which can hardly be done with- 
out diſcompoſing the Harmony. But tho? 
we could ſuppoſe it might, and that the 


Annihilation of any Creature would go 


no farther than that ſingle Creature, yet it 


does not ſeem otherwiſe 2 fit or decorous 


Thought, that any of the Works of fo 
Great and Wiſe an Artiſt ſhould pm, 
wes gy 
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but rather that they ſhould always remain 
as everlaſting Monuments of his Wiſdom 


and Power. Aternitati pingo, you know 
2 who ſaid it, and I fancy I know whom it 
bo may much better become. 

5 17 For (to take a hint for another 


Is | Confi deration from the cloſe of this laſt) 

5 bh it may, deſerve pethaps to be farther con- 
A fider'd that God by annihilating any of his 
Creatures would leſſen his own Honour and 


3 Glory; the very thing which is allaw'd 
to be at leaſt part of his aim in their Crea- 
tion. For the Creatures, as they are the 
i Effects of Infinite Wiſdom and Power, fo 
they carry the Marks and Characters of it 
upon them. Not only the Heavens declare 
the Glory of God, and the Firmament 
*® ſhews his handy-work, but the leaſt blade 
of Graſs that grows, or the pooreſt Inſe& 
that creeps upon the ground, tells us with 
an audible voice whoſe Work it is, and 
7 proclaims the Greatneſs of its Author. 
4 oa accordingly the Apoſtle obſerves to 


Row. 1. that the inviſible things of 


"8 God from the Creation of the World 


(whether that ſignifies the Mears by which, 


or the Term from whence, is all one to the 
. 2 preſent purpoſe) are clearly ſeen, being 


2% underſtood by the things that are made, 


even his Eternal Power and Godhcad. The 


Creatures 
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PerfeQions of God in the Book of Nature, 


to praiſe and adore him that is Inviſible 4 


urbaptired Iifants, and cots, according 


cauſe as great a Diminution "of bis Glory, 


Creatures are it ſeems a ſort of Scripture be a 
to the Pagan World, who may read the 


and may take occafion from what they ſee, +3 


For the Creatures ſend us to God, hnd 17 
teach us how to glorify him, by the Praiſe © 
which they themſclves give to him, Ac- © 
cordingly the Pſalmiſt tells us, P/al. 143. 
that 2 Gols Works do praiſe him, And 


the greater that Al is, and the more nu- 


merous the Creatures are, ſtill the more 
Ptaiſe and Glory will redound to 'God ä . 
from them. And therefore for him to an- 
nihilate any of them, would be to contract Hh 

the Arca of his own Theatre, and to loſe 19 

fo much of his Honour and Glory: Eſpe- 
tially if he ſhould do it in any coniles- | N. 
ble number, by annihilating all Paganc, all 


to the Tenour of that Hypotheſi iS which a 
you, Sir, are pleas'd to efpouſe. This 
would make a great Mortality, as I may 
ſay, in the Works of God, and would 


Nor is it very obvious to ſee what can be 
replied here, unlefs it be that God, when 
he has annihilated ſo many of his Crea- Y 
tures, may eaſily make more in their ſtead, 
Which indeed | is very true. But whether | 


if * | Y 
Q 


* 


5 Fo 
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ue . it will ſalve the matter may be reaſonably 
the doubted. For if you ſuppoſe him to make 
more to fill up the vacancy, it may be 
XZ 26d why he might not as well have con— 
ET tinucd the Firſt. Unleſs you will ſuppoſe 
him to make Better, which beſides the li- 
1 1 of the Suppofition, how it can be 
7 done is not very eaſy to be conceiv'd. 
Since they can but be conformable to their 
4 1 Ideas, and ſo they were before. Or if 
. = Better could be made, yet why were they 
not then made at the firſt, ſince then the 
ame thing wonld be done by one Act 


WE which is now done by two. Aud God you 


know does nothing in vain. 


wo themſelves that are made, but cven the 
very Conſervation and Government of them 
- tends to the Glory of God, and ſerves to 


the greater Illuſtration of his Wiſdom and 


„ Power. But now Aunihilation as ?ris con- 
trary to Contervatio:, fo it leaves no room 
y or place for Government, as taking away 
bhe Subject of it. Aud therefore the An- 


wr nihilation of any of his Creatures would 
£7 rob and deprive God of fo much of his 


*# Glory, as would otherwiſe redonnd to him 


a from the Conſer vation and Government of 
thoſe Creatures. Eſpecially if the Crea- 


tures, ſuppoſed to undergo this Fate, be 
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18. But beſides, not only the things T 
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of ſuch an Order as to be capable of ren. 
ering him any Honour or Glory by any | 


proper Acts Ot their own, beſides that ob- 


jetive way of elorifying him, as they © 
ihew forth his Greatneſs, and: give other 14s 
Beings an occaſion of m 1Znifying him for 


it, To annihilate ſuch Creatures as theſe 


Grandeur, and to filence the Organs of his 


own Praite. And if it be ſaid that Annt- 7 


hilation is as great a Demonſtration of 


God's Power as Conſervation 13, Perhaps ph 


ic may be ſo in one reſpect 3 not that An- 


nihilation it belt is properly an Act of 99 0 
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would ba tO retrench the Circle of his Wl 


% 1 


Porrer, but that none can annihilate but 17 
God : "amd that becauſe the Creature de- 
pends 19:21 him only tor Being. But then | 
tis to be confi ler'd, that in A \mibilation i 9 
the Fan is tor ever lt, and the Go. * 
rantent 0! that Creature is loſt, and ail 
the Service which that Creature might do 
10 Cod 18. 10 N and coy the Glory wh ich it 0 7 


in exchange. For after: if there is that 


farther Ditparity in the Cafe, For Anni- 5 
Hhilation is only one fingle tranſient ex- 


preſſion of Soveraignty and Power, and 
tho? a wonderful Scene Of « -ontemp! ation 


4 


0 
mighit bring to him is alſo! oft, and that 3 
for Guse lingie traulient Act of Dominion 


60 + 


WE. 


for the prefent, vet wien 'tis over, it 
"leaves 
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en. Ei aves no remaining traces or footſteps be- 
Wind it, and both the Creature reduced ro 
nothing, and the Reduction it felt will be 
g borgotten, and buried in the ſame com- 
ben Grave of Silence and Oblivion. 
for 8 Whereas in Conſervation, beſides the Glo- 
1eſe Þ ry that may ariſe from the Creatures con- 
his arvd, the very perpetuating Ad it felt is 
his Na laſting and induring ſignification of God's 
- Almighty Power, and (ſtands like a Monu- 
FS —_ erected to his Glory, 
- But to carry this Matter a ſtep or 
„ _ farther yet. As God made all things 
J 1 | tab. to their Ideas, ſo thoſe Ideas 


in God is not the Creature as * objeitioely 
be T citing in the Divine Mind, (according to 
a the conceit of Mr. Arnauld) but the very 
Eſſence of God himſelf as imitable or par- 
ticipable by the Creature, and as truly re- 
preſentative of it. For indeed 'tis Other- 
3 wi impoſſible that the Creature ſhould 
have an Objective Being in the Mind of 


that was really repreſentative of the Crca- 
ture; neither is it poſſible that God ſhould 
have any Knowledge of the Creature be- 
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were NO other than Himſelf, F or au Idea 


God, unleſs there were fomething i in God. 
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fore he made it, but by ſomething repre. 


ſentative of it in himſelf, there being then 


91 * 
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nothing exiſting but himſelf, Either then 4 
we mutt ſay that God did not foreknowW ©, 
what he was to make, or if he knew it, 


he knew it in himſelf, or by ſomething in 
himſelf that was repreſentative of it. So 


that the Objective Being of Things in God * 
is ſo far from oppoling or excluding, that 
it is fornded upon and neceſſarily ſuppoſes 


their Ideal or Intelligible Being in his Ef- 
ſence, as really repreſentative of them. 
The Ideas therefore of Things in God are 


not really different from his Eſſence. And 
ſince he made Things by theſe Ideas, there- 
fore he made all Things according to him- 
ſelf; and accordingly tho? Man be fatd, 
in a more eminent and peculiar ſenſe, to 
be made in the Image and after the Like. 
neſs of God, yet it may be truly ſaid ot 
the whole Creation, that it is in ſome mea 


fure cu’ Oc, and carries upon it an 


Impreſſion or signature of the Divine Be. 


ing, according 0 that of Plato in his J- 


1 
. N 
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Now from hence it follows, That as God 
made all Things out of Love, fo he muſt 


needs love all the Things that he has 


made. For as he infinitely loves himſelt, 
fo hc muſt | in ſome d degree love every thing of 


that 7 
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that bears any reſemblance of Himſelf. 
And according to this ſays the Wile Man, 
Ion loveſt all the things that are, and ab- 
Horrefi nothing which thou haſt wade. For 
never woul 4 ſt thou have matte any thing, if 
thor hadſt hated it. Wiſd. 11. 24. Butnow 
if C ves all Things chat he has made, 
as carryiug fome r- ſemblance of himſelf, 
nat it (een not very aly fo c: ive how 
A biletian can ſtand W nis Zove, or 5 
bo, Gc'i can be fai © ove that Crea- 
Þ bare A hom he ann: es. And that be- 
e cauſe Anz,ihilation . ig a total Privation 
"hi: of being, n take aw ay the whole Ob- 1 
ject of thai Love; and it ſeems not con- q 
© filter with Love to deſtroy its own Object. 9 
On the contrary, to annihilate ſeems to be 
„ the fignification of the greateſt Hatred, 
even beyond that of making a Creature 
miſerable. For that may be conceiv'd as 
done upon Judicial Conſiderations, and in 
compliance with the Rules of Order and 
Government; but to reduce a Being to 
Nothing, to croſs him out of the Liſt of 
the Creation, ſeems reſolvible only into 
perfect Abborrence. If it be ſaid, that it 
map as well be reſolv'd into P/ and Mer- 
q, lince God may be ſuppoſed to annihi- 
late a Creature that he may put an end to 
his Miſery, tor the like reaſon as the Crea- 
1 ture 
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ture may wiſh not Being to Hſelf,. To 
this I reply, That beſides that it may be 
queſtion'd whether not Being be not the 
greater Evil of the two, ihould it be 
granted to be the leſſer Evil, yet the caſe 
of a Creature's willing not being to him- as 
ſelf, and that of God's annihilating him 


are very different. That the Creature may 
in the Caſe ſuppoſed wiſh not to be, has 
no difficulty, becauſe he has only to con- 


fider which is moſt for his Advantage. But 
God has other Rules to go by beiides the 


Advantage of the Sinner. For in ſhort, 


either he is bound in Juſtice to puniſh him 2 


or not. If not, then he may as well end 


His Miſery by mot puniſbing, as by Annihi- 1 N 


lating. And then there will be no occa- 


ſion of the latter. But if he be bound in 


Juſtice to puniſh, then it will be as much 
againſt his Punitive Juſtice to annihilate 


him that ought to be puniſh'd, as it would 


be not to puniſh him. And fo Annihila- 
tion finds no admittance this way; but it 
it gets in at all, it muſt be by the entrance 
of an Abhorrence, If it be ask'd, whether 
God may not abhor ſome Creatures to that 


degree; to this I anſwer, that no Creature 


can be the Object of God's pure Abhorrence, 
25 ſtill retaining ſome Good in him, where- 
Dy he reſembles his Maker, God abhors 
3 „„ en 
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| Jolas purely but Sin, and the Effect ot 
hat is to call for Puniſhment ; which is 
10 far from favouring Annihilation, that 
4 it requires the Exiſtence of the offending 
225 80 reature. Which prevents an Objection; : 
tor it may be ſaid, that tho' the Creature 
cannot be the Obj ect of God's pure Ha- 
vi | Jed, yet he may have it more than he 
1 loves it; and ſince 'tis the predominant 
de that carries it, Annihilation may con- 
t with Love, tho? it cannot be the Effet 
ot it as ſuch. But to this I anſwer, That 
it God hates the Creature more than he 
BF loves it, it can only be on the account of 
Si; the conſequence of which will be. 
4 that it will be neceſſary for him to puniſh 
him for that which he ſo hates. So that 
this Degree of Hatred may, for ought ! 
know, as ſtrongly infer the Exiſtence of 
the Creature as even Love it ſelf docs. 
And if God loves the Creature as a Crea- 
tore, and is concern'd to puniſh him as 2 
BEE 3 which way Annihilation can come 
i, I leave yon to conſider. 
Ry 20. But ſetting aſide the Conſi, 1 
that God neceſſarily loves the Works of 
his Hands, (which is natura! for all Beings 
io do, eſpecially when they find there auy 
* Sinilitade of themſelves) yet the very im- 
preſſion which they carry of the Divine 
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- and Intellect. ſome as to Life. and all as "oF 


Creator at leaſt as to Being, But now it © * 


fire er ſuppoſed (which perhaps you will Ml 
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Perfectious, and the Participation which 7 
they have of his Likeneſs may be pleaded | | 
in their behalf as an exemption from ſo 
ſirange a lot as that of OOO - nh, F 


that bears a Reſemblance of him that 1 5 
ceſſarily is, ſhould ever ceaſe to be. Now bs 
that all Creatures do, and muſt do one "0 
way or other, as was remark'd be fore, and " 


that becauſe they were made according to | 


S 


j 9 
the Divine Ideas. They all therefore par 9 
take of the Divine Likeveſs, in their ſeve. 
tal degrees and meaſures; fome as to Mind $4 


to Being, Even Matter 1t ſelf, which is 


the remoteſt Projection of the Divine Idea- 
lity, has its ixtelligible counterpart in the 


Divine Mind, and repreſents its ſpiritual 


roms an uncooth and incongruous Thought # 
to ſuppoſe that God ſhould ſuffer any thing 9925 
to perich, wherein he beholds any Sem: 3 
blance or Participation of himſelf. Eſpe. 8 
cially if beſides the actual Aſſimulation of Wt 
the Creatures to the Ideas whereby they 
were made, and conſequently to God who 5 
is really the fame with thoſe Ideas, it be 


not think an unreaſonable Suppoſition) 
at as God cternally contemplates himſcli 4 ö 
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8: tis Divine Word, his great and only 
» ut Idea; or as the Author to the Hebrews 
xpreſſes it, the B79 lee of tis Glory, 


wel * the Creation of the World he was willing 
e: Mo expreſs his Perfections a4 extra, and as 
ow ar as might be to repreſent himſelf by 
one el omething without bimſelt. This feems 
ge airly intimated in the Creation of Man 5 

g to | . 

par: ' Wk to their Proportion, as we may 
= \ſonably ſappoſe, this Id oubt would not 


„ unfhilation, fince Creatures, I will not 
Py that arc in themtelves periſſable (tor 
hat belongs to their Nature as Creatures, 


tual Mind that in a little while too pert, and 


|  &% being, and Eternal God. 


5 Fiore fore ce in the mee ctual pare of the 
{1 Creation, which by all Sigus and Appear- 
Mces ſrems made for Eternity. Let ws 
9 Man, was a erceit and a ft range Con- 


1 And jet us make him 72 o 


il 1 nage, and after our Likeneſs, was a much 
on) Wranocr, But that ſuch a Conſultation, 
nſcli | 5 A pd concerning ſuch x Creature, ſhould by 


15 4 4 | 7 O5 Wi 


9 4 the expreſs Ireage of his Peiſon; fo in 


ind if it be ſo in other Things too 125 


Fe 55 uit very well with your Suppolition of 


Wn: nd can't be help'd d) but that ſhall ac Qually, 5 


t turn to nothing, would make but an or- 
1 inary Reprcſentation of an Immorta al, ne- 


Theſe "Corti fderations are of much 
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only tor a while, and fo little a while 200 
the compaſs of Human Life, which at lar. 
geſt is but a Span, according to the ſtile of 
the Pſalmiſt, and oftentimes not an Inch, 5 4 
would be much ſtranger than either. Let 4A 
us make a World, or let us make Man, who 
is a little one, for Eternity, or for an ever. «4 
laſting Duration, is a Propoſal not unwor-| "ij 
thy of the Divinity, But let us make b 
a Creature as Man, and in our Image too, 
for a few Moments (as we may well call 1 
the Life of Man in this World, ſince 1 
thouſand Years in God's account are but 4 
never to appear again, juſt as Aſtroiogcr 1 
make an Almanac, for a ſingle Revoluti 50 
on, and then to be out of date; the 
ſeems a little too trifling for ſo folemn 1M 
Conſultation, nor to derben that Won | 
whoſe Builder and Maker is God, Nor 
indeed docs it ſeem worth while for A- 
mos God to imprint his own Image 
upon ſo Hitting and momentary a Work 1 
Nor truly docs it appear the moſt conceiv 
able thing in the World how ſuch a or. * 
dated Creature, ſuch an Almanaci-kind om 
Being, can be ſaid to be made in the Image of 
and after the Likeneſs of God, the pri- 
cipal part of whoſe Image is his Eternit 
and Immutabllity, Belides after all, Go 


5 
1 
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Is in all his Works, fo more eſpecially in 
Tc Creation of Man, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
I Have propoſed a conſiderable End, an End 
' Worthy of himſelf, and worthy of bim, 
8 alſo worthy of the Infinite Power and 
"AY M'iſdom which he imploy'd in the crea- 
aß him: And indeed an everlaſting Du— 
ration may anſwer to all this. But if his 
Duration be fo ſhort, ſo as to determine 
1 with this mortal Life, or a little after 
4 A which, Sir, according to your own Hypo- 
* Fheſis, will be the Caſe of thoſe Pagans 
hoſe lot is to live about the concluſion 


#ſcrve to that is worthy of him that made 
Fim or even of the very Action whereby 
Ihe was produced, is not mighty eaſy to 
| TY q conceive. 

Non 22. expect, Sir, you ſhould here inter- 
- al 4 ho me, that according to your Hypothe- 
_ 1 Wis not the whole Body of Mankind is to be 


Vork. K. 


it, Ce. ( thoſe who have bad the Goſpel 


bor 8 to em, tho? naturally as Mortal | 
1 oi” the other, being to be Immortalized ) 
nage. and that even the Souls of theſe Pagans 


. 1 are not to be annihilated immediately up- 
nit 9 Jon their leaving their Bodies (tho? I ſhould 
hint that the propereſt time, if ever) but 


0 „ at the End of the World. But however 
1 1 thoſe 


99 
i” 
. 


» this Scene) what End he ſhonld then 


Lannihilated. but only the Pagan part of 
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thoſe of them upon whom that great Ho. 
rizon of Nature falls, will, as 1 obſerv 18 
before, be annihilated immediately upon 
their Death, and as to many of them, Wl 
| thoſe I mean who ſhall dye in their lain 3 
cy, immediately or not long after they be. F 
gan to /ze. And can you fuppole it 

worthy of God, or worth his while to 
create ſo many Cr reatures, by an Almighty 
Power, and to imprint his own Image up- 
on them by as infinite a Goodneſs tor (1 0 
tranſitory aud vaniſhing a Duration 2 Ale 
not ſuch uſbrome Creatures too much like 
thoſe Bubbles 1 the Water we were be- 
fore {peaking of, and. whether the Action 
that produces chem would not be almoſt 
as trifling, may deſerve to be confider'd, 
And if the mere Deceaſe of Infants (2 
| ſuddcily upon her Birch, as if the -y came 
nto the World only to go out again, has 

been thought ſuch a Diffculty, how much 
more dark an d amuſiug muft the Difficulty 
be, if fo ſoon upon their entrance into 
the World they not only Dye, but expir: 
into Nothing. Mr. Clark it ſeems has 1 
Stricture upon the Caſe of theſe late liv. 
ing Keathens, but that's to another pur. 
poſr, vis. that of Rewards and Puniih- WK 
mens, how they may be applied to them 
who live at the End of the W orld, and 
| arc 


uch 
ulty 


into? 
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are then to be annihilated. To which your 
Anſwer of ſupplying for the Duration of 
theſe Rewards and Puniſhments by the In- 
tenſeneſs of the Degrees of them, may 


for ought I know (tho? it feems a pretty 


free Suppoſit ion) be of ſome force, fo far 
as to make their Caſe equal in chat reſpect 
with thoſe that 1l:vd and deceas'd at a 
greater Diſtance, But this Anſwer will not 
eve here, where I am conſidering not the 


room which lo ſhort a Duration allows tor 


Rewards or Puniſhments, but the Moment, 
the Importance, the Congruity of God's 
creating ſo many Rational Souls for ſo 
ſhort a time. and (as to thoſe who then 


= dyc Infants ) that muſt be annihilated al- 


molt as ſoon as they are made. This ſeems 
to have a great Incongruity in it; and as 
for thoſe Heathens that live in thc aries 


Ages of the World, tho? they have hereby 


a ſarger Reprieve, yet ſince they are to be 
annihilated at the end of it, and a Thon- 
Fand Years in God's eſteem are but as Out 
Day, theſe alſo ſeem to have becn created 
for no great Purpoſe. Beſides, the Time 
aſigned for the Annihilation of theſe Pa- 
gan Souls 3 VIZ, the Conflagration, ſceins 
n0t to be without its Difficulty. For bc- 


feder, that no certain Time can be well 
4 d f- dy that ieh intirely depends Upon 
the 
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the Will of God, without a particular Re- 
velation from him, why ſhould Souls who 
in a little time are to be Nothing, be pre- 
ſerv'd in a ſeparate State fo long, and not 
rather be annihilated immed1..0cly upon 
their diſunion from the Body? The Con- 
flagration can do nothing Raa Anni- 
hilation by way of Natural Ca lity, And 
if you will have them reprieved till then 
for the ſake of Rewards and Puniſhments, 

beſides that this may be done at any other 
time as well as then, it may be queſtion'd 
whether it be worth while to be fo ſtrict 
upon poor Souls that are ſo ſhortly to re- 
turn to Nothing, ef pectally as to the Penal 
part, Annihilation it ſelf being a very 
great, ſome will ſay the greateft of all 
Puniſhments. Or if God ſhall think them 
worth rewarding or puniſhing, why then 
not as well worth preſerving > And the ra- 
ther, that they may remain as Monuments 
of his Juſtice and Goodneſs; the Illuſtra- 
tion of which 1s one great End for which 
he may be ſuppoſe etther to reward, or 
puniſh, 

23. But as to the Annikit ation of the 
Pagan part of the World abſolutely conſi- 
der'd in it ſelf, and without relation to 
Time or Circumſtance. This, Sir, by the 
way makes very ſhort work with the oreat 


Queſtion 
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Queſtion concerning the Salvation of Hea- 
ent, by taking away the very Subject : 
which the Queſtion ſuppoſes, and npon 

which it proceeds. But that which I would 
more directly obſcrve to the preſent pur- 
poſe is in the firſt p' c, that the ſtriking 
off ſo vaſt a number of Human Souls, as 
the whole Pagan World, with many others 


4 which you are pleas'd to put upon the 
n ſame File, from the Liſt of the Creation, 
5, would make a ſtrange Havock, I had al- 
r moſt ſaid Deſolation, among the Works of 
d God. It would be a kind of a Maſſacre in 
Ct the Intellectual World, for which it would 
be hard to give any good Account. You 
cannot ſay it is for Sz, for that God muſt 
r) needs foreknow when he made them; and 
all if that were to be a Reaſon why they 
m ſhould be annihilated, methinks it ſhould 
on have been as good if not a better Reaſon, 
ra- that they ſhould never have been made. 
nts _ Beſides, the Scripture does no where threa- 
ra- ten Annihilation for Sin, but everlaſtin 
ich = Miſery ; which ſuppoſes the like Duration. 
or And belides, you your ſelf are fo far from 

making Annihilation the Puniſhment of 
the sin, that you Cappoſe Chriſtian Infidels 
nlt- and Impenitent Sinners to be Immortaliz d 
| fo for Puniſhment. And if it be not for Sin 
the that fo many Myriads of Souls arc to be 
reat : a 
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| be here. Shall 1 deſtroy Nineveh that great 


according to your Scheme, a great part of 


to the Soul. And as to the other Natnral 
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reduced to Nothing, 'tis hard to imagin 
what it ſhould be for elſe; ; and ſure it is 
too great a Cataſtrophe to be reſolv'd into 
pure "Arbitrar ry Will and Pleaſure. © Theſe 
Souls were it ſcems worth 2valing, and 
one would think they ſhould be as well 
worth preſeroizg-too 5 and if ever Number 
ſhould defend, one would expect it ſhould 


City 2 
| 24. Belt C9; I YOu may plcaſe to con- 3 
fider, that if all the Pagan World, with 


the reſt which vou involve with them in 
the ſame Fate, are to be annihilated, then 


Mankind, I might ſay (confi idering the 
L atenefs of Chriſtianity , and how little 
proportion Criſtendom now bears to the 
reſt of the World) by far the greatep, 
would have no ſuch thing as Immortal 
Souls in any ſenſe or reſpect whatſoever, 
but would be in the fame Form with the 
Rcaſts that periſh. For all Immortality is 
either Natural or Poſitive; and Natural 13 
either as to Incor ruption, or as to Beine or 
ſimple Subſiſtence. Now as to Natural 5 
mortality in the ſenſe of Incorraptibility, 
that according to you they have not, be- 
cauſe you allow no ſuch thing to belong 


Im- 


5 
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; Immortality which relates to Being, that 
they can't poſſibly have, becauſe no Crea- 


ture is capable ot that Immortality, which 
ccording to you (and me too) is peculiar 
WW: God. So then here is no Natural Im- 
mortality tor them. All the dependance 
then which theſe poor Souls can have muſt 
be upon that part of Immortality which 
Wis Poſitive, the reſerve of actual Subſiſtence. 
And it they arc cut off from that too, as 
W tis plain that by your Suppoſition of An- 
Wnihilation they are, then they are cut off 
rom all; and fo here is an innumerable 
number of Human Sonls made in the 
Image, and after the Likeneſs of God, 
which have no Immortality at all in any 
Wnanner of ſenſe belonging to them, but 
uſt inherit Emptineſs and Oblivion, and 
W only with the ſmall difference of a little 
Wonger interval) muſt depart and Dye like 
Wc Beaſts that periſh, 5 
25. And would not this be enough to 
rake them Jive like them too, if it were 
non to them? You ſay indeed that you 
Wo not allow the Benefit of Actual Mor- 
Wality to any that fhall ſee your Book, or, 
F110 can therefore be ſuppoſed capable of 
Neceiving any pernicious Errour by it. Be- 
Waulc, none can ſee it but they who know 
e op), (1 ſuppoſe you mean ps 

> they 
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they will know the Goſpel] by ſeeing it) I 


and ſuch are not by your Principles con- 
cern'd in this Annihilation, but muſt look 
for a Bleſſed or a Miſerable Immortality. 
Here, Sir, to paſs over what to ſome per- 
haps would ſeem a little ſtrange, that the 
ſeeing your Book ſhould intitle a Man to 
Immortality, 1 obſerve firſt, that tho' any 
of theſe Pagans, that had a ſight of your 
Book, might receive no Prejudice as to 
their Morals from it, becauſe with the ſight 
of your Book they would at the ſame 
time know the Goſpel too, and ſo would 
be no longer thoſe Perſons to whom the 
Priviledge of Anmbhilation belongs; yet 
all this is only by Accident, not from the 
Nature of the Doctrin it ſelf, but becauſe 
other things are mixed with it relating to 
Chriſtianity, which to them would hinder 
the Application of it. But this is nothing 
to the Doctrin ; nor does it any more 
prove it to be innocent, than Aqua Fortis 
would be proved not to be Poyſon, be- 
cauſe given in a Vehicle that is an Antidote. 
However the Nature of the thing is not 
changed, tho' the Effect of it be for that 


time over- ruled. And ſo the Doctrin is 
the ſame ſtill in its own Natural Tendency, 
which I think muſt needs be to make all 
thoſe who are concern'd in it leſs ſolici- 
| „„ tou 


JJ 
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tous how they live, ſince Annihilation is 
to be their lot. Let us Eat and Drink, for 
to Morrow we Dye. But ſecondly, Suppoſe 
any Pagan hould come to the Knowledge 
of this Beneficial Doctrin ſome other way 
than by the fight of your Book, as by the 
Workings of his own Thoughts, or by the 
Repreſentation of ſome others, who may 
impart this comfortable Doctrin to him by 
it ſelt, without mentioning what you ſay 


beſi des, relating to Chriſtianity, that might 


unqualify him for having a concern in it, 
what then? Would not this Doctrin then 
effectually tend to corrupt the Morals of 


this Pagan, ſo far as he believ'd it? I think 
there can be no doubt of it, unleſs you 
will ſuppoſe him to want ſo much Logic 
as to make the natural and proper Infe- 


rence from ſuch a Principle. 
26. The Concern and Expectation of a 


Future World, and of an after Immortal:- 
ty, is not only a great Incouragement to 


well Living, but the only competent ſecu- 
rity of a vertuous Life; without which 
there can be no ſufficient Ingagement to 
determin a Man to undertake it, or to car- 
ry him through all the Difficulties of it. 


And no doubt but that this was the very 


Conſideration that had ſuch Influence up- 


on the Heathens in the Government of 


„ their 


9 
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their Paſſions, and the Conduct of their 
Lives. For tho? by their dark Light and 


_ uncertain Reaſonings they could never ar- 


rive to ſo full an Aſſurance, and ſo repo- 


ſed a Satisfaction concerning an Immortal. 
State as we have, to whom Life and Im- 


mortality 15 brought to light by the Gos 


pel, yet *tis plain that they did in great 


meaſure believe and expect it, and enter- 


tain themſelves with it as a reaſouable 


Hope. Their Poets had a great many Pi- 
ctions, and their Phi! ofophers many feri- 
ous and rational Diſcourſes about it. And 
twas this Proſpect (as obſcure and glim- 
mering as it was) that help'd to imooty 


to them the rugged way of Vertue, and. 
inſpirited them with Vigour to walk in it 
\- chearfully as many of them did. And 


had it not been for this, notwithſtanding 
the Charms of Prudence or 
Vertue, which as * Plato ſays, 
and Cicero from him, would excite ſuch 
Raviſhments of Love if it were ſeen, and 
notwithſtanding their Boaſts of Vertuc', 
| being its own Reward, tis very much to be 
queſtion'd, whether they would have left 


* In Phedro. 


behind them ſuch eminent Atch.evincats 


in Vertue as they have done. But were 
they poſitively aſſured that there was no 
Alter- ſtate to be expected, or it there was, 

tha: 
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that they however were to have no flare 
in it, or at moſt that after a little interval 
Aonihilation was to be their ma! Portion, 
they would no doubt have flagg'd in their 
vertuous Reſolutions, and have indule'd 


Life. We ſee how difficult it is to keep up 
to the Rules and Duties of Vertue when 
with the Proſpect of Immortality before 
us, much more without it. 

27. A And indeed I know not but that 
this NDofFrin of Annihilation may be of 
ill Contequunce to Chriſtians, as well as 
Fa ins. For thy accordi g to the Propo- 


her Men) h ave an ctua! Immortality * 


be Immortaliz'd either to Reward or pu- 
niſhment, yet I, who am one of thoſe, 
cannot fo readily upon Your Principles 
app'y this to my felt. For I cannot be 
aſſured of my own Actual Immortality, 
but either upon a Principle of Neaſon, or 
a, Principle of Faith. Arguments from 
Reaſon to prove my Actual Immortality as 


have none. I dont mean that are Demon- 
ſtrative (for that of this matter I cannot 
have upon ary Supputition) bat none ar 
ail 
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all that have any perſwaſtve Force, or are 
any ways concluding. Becauſe if there be 
any ſuch, they mult be general ones, and 
ſuch as conclude (as tar 2s they = uni- 
verſallj, and of all Men alike. But now 
if your Ne tion be admitted, that cannot 
be; becauſe according to that the far Þ 
greateſt part of Mankind are to be anni- 
hilated. And if fo, then here is no room | 
for any univerſal Argument, there being ſo 
many particular Inſtances of Fact ſuppoſed 
to the contrary ; and conſequently, as far 
as pure Reaſon is concern'd, there can be | 
no arguing to any purpoſe at zi. And 
this by the way, Sir, may be conſider'd as 
another diſtinct Exception againſt your | 
Suppoſition of the Annihilation of the M3 +» 
Pagan World, becauſe by it we can have | 
no Satisfaction of our own Immortality i n 
à Rational way. i 
28. But perhaps we may be better aſſu- ? 
red of this upon Principles of Faith, Ad 
indeed there is no doubt but Abſolutely BB _ 
ſpeaking, we -ay ; or elſe Life and Im- 
mortality could not be ſaid to be brought 
to Light by the Goſpel, But whether“ we: 
may upon Jour Principles, is a Queſtion. þÞ 
For here again as in the other Caſe, ſince i 
God has made me no Particular Revelation . 
of my own Immortality, I can have no 
reaſon 
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reaſon from Scripture to believe my ſelf to 
be actually Immortal as to Being, but only 
upon the account of certain general Pro- 
pPoſitions which I find there relating to the 
| [Immortality of 21 Men. And ſuch gene- 
ral Propoſitions indeed there are many, 
and ſuch as I ſhouil be otherwiſe fatisfy'd 
with. But J am told by a very great Man, 
that all Pagans, unbaptixed Infants, and. 
Natural Idiots are to be left to their Natu- 
ral Mortality, and ſo annihilated. The 
Individuals contain'd under theſe forts a- 
mount to a vaſt number; and how do! 
know ſince there is ſuch a thing as Auni- 
Hilation, and that in ſuch numerous In- 
ſtances, but that there may be ſome other 
ſecret Exceptions which I know nothing of. 
| For that the other are ſecret Exceptions I 
| think cannot be denied, ſince the Scripture 
takes no notice, nor makes any mention 
of them; and admitting theſe, how do I 
know but that there may be ore. Had 
theſe Exceptions been made in Scripture, 
by ſaying that all Men are Immortal except 
Pagans, Gc. the Caſe of the unexcepted 
would have been clear, and the clearer for 
the Exception. Or had the Propoſition of 
the Scripture been this, that Chriſtzans only 
are to be Immortal, the Annihilation of 
Pagans would have been no Exception to 


that 
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that Propoſition, as not falling under, and 
ſo not retrenching the extent of it. But 
ſince the Immortality reveal'd in Scripture 
is deliver'd in general and indefinite terms, 
without cither limiting this Immortality 0 
Chriſtians, or excluding Pagans from it, 
as to exclude them is an Exception, ſo ? tis 
a ſecret Exception, that is an Exception 
not expreſs'd in the Rule; and if once a 
liberty be admitted of making ſuch Excep- 
tions, how do I know but that there may 
be more fiill behind, and particularly but 
that the Socinian Exception, concerning 
the Annihilation of wiched Men may take 
place 25 well as any of the reſt. And how 
ſhall I depend upon this general Rule, or 
indeed how can I look upon it as ſuch, 
fiace at this rate of interpreting it, the 
Exceptions will be more than the Rule. 


And who ſhall ſecure me in ſuch-2 nume- G 
rous Deſolation, when I fee a thonfand IM de 
fall betjdes me, and ten thonſand at my St 
right han, that it ſhall not come nigh my IM he 

Dwelling. And the more Humble ] am, | CC 
that is, the better Chriſtian J am, and the = th 
more meanly I think of my ſelf, the more 
apt I ſhall be to fall into this Temptation. tic 
And that notwithſtanding the general Pro- D 
poſitions of Scripture. For it notwith- th 
ſtanding theſe ſome have been led to con- ce 


clude Ml 


N 


cern'd in it. This if it may be ſuppoſed 
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clade from the Goodneſs of God, that 
there ſhall be an End of thoſe Srfferings 
which the Scripture declares Everlaſting ; 
much more may I be induced to think (as 


much Chriſtian as I am) that there may be 


an End of my Being ſome time or other 


by Annihilation, becauſe I have here an 


Example before me of ſo many Creatures 
of the ſame Nature, and perhaps otherwiſe 


much better than my ſelf, whoſe actual 


lot this is to be. The Concern of leſſer 
Calamities may reach no farther than the 


Hurt which they inflict, or the Change 


which they make; but Annihilation, like 
an Earthquake, ſhakes the very ground un- 
der one, and alarms the whole Neighbour- 


hood. And thus the Annihilation of the 


Heathen World may threaten diſturbance 


to the Chriſlian, and they that know the 


Goſpel may, notwithſtanding the general 
declarations of it, be tempted upon the 
Suppoſition of ſo many By Exceptions to 
hope or fear their own Annihilation, ac- 
cording as their Intereſts incline them to 
the one or to the other. 


209. Then as to the ſuppoſable allevia- 


tion of the inconvenience that attends this 


Doctrin of Annihilation, iz. that only 


the Pagan part of the World, c. are con- 
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annihilate all! 
ſhould he annihilate the whole vegetable 


preſerve ſome in Being 
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to quilify the Harſhneſs of the Notion one 


way, it certainly makes it much worſe ano- 


ther, as arguing a great inequality and dif- 


uniformity in the Divine Conduct, by 


making ſo vaſt a difference in Creatures of 


the ſame Rank, Order, and Nature, and 
upon whom his own Image is equally 
Should God annihilate all Man- 
kind and preſerve the Angels, or ſhould he 
Brutes and preſerve Mar, or 


World avd preferve what we call the ſen- 
ſeive, this tho' exceeding ſtrange, and 


otherwiſe againſt all rational Preſumption, 
that God ſhould delioy ſo many of his 


own Works, in the making of which he 
declared himſelf fo well fatisfy'd, would 
yet however carry fome appearance of 
equality, and be a more uniform wav of 


proceeding. But to make ſo vaſt a diffe- 


rence in Creatures of the ſame kind, as to 
5 and annihilate 
Others, and thoſe the far greater part too, 


this carries ſomething in it of fo odd a 


Figure, that one knows not how to make 
it lye caſy upon ones Thoughts, and is 
perhaps a more abſurd and unacconntablc 
ſuppofition in it ſelf conſider'd, than that 
God ſhould annihilate the whole Body Of 
Mankind. | Hy. in it ſelf conſider'd, 1 5 
| cat - 
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cauſe indeed if you take in the Reception 
of the World by Crit, the Annihilation 
of the whole ſpecies might be of worſer 
Conſequence, as intirely fruſtrating the 
End of that great Undertaking, Eut ſetting 
that one extrinſic Conlidcration aſide, and 
comparing the things as they are abſolüte- 
ly in themſelves, I don't know but that 
every way elſe ſuch a Partial would im; ply 
more ſtrangeneſs and uureaſor ablencfs in 
it than a total Annihilation. 
30. But however this be as to tlic com- 

parative part, which I have no occaſion to 
be very ſtrict upon, yet his may be con- 
ſider'd as another abſolute Argument a— 
gainſt any ſuch Suppoſition, that it has ſo 
much inequality and diſuniformity in it. 
For it ſeems not at all reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that God who loves Order and Re- 
gularity, and who is pleasd to appeal 
even to Human Judgment concerning the 
equality of his ways, ſhould deal ſo un- 
equally with Creatures whom he has made 
naturally equal, and placed in the ſame 
Form of Being. For that all Human Souls 
are equal as to their Specific Reaſon, where- 
of they all equally partake, is allow'd in 
Philoſophy. All that can be properly diſ- 
= putcd is * which I take to be the true 
ate of the Queſtion of the Natural Hqua- 
= 4 (its 
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lity of Souls) whether they are all equally 
perfect as to their Individual Differences. 
And tho? I ſee no occaſion even here of 
ſuppoſing any ſuch Natural Inequality , 

ſince there is no apparent diverſity of Souls 
but what may caſily be refolv*d into the 
different Diſpoſition of the Body, and we 
are not to multiply Differences in Being 


any more than Beings themſelves without 
neceſſity, yet if we ſhould ſuppoſe that 


there was any ſuch Natural Difference or 


Incquality between them, this however ! 


think is clear, that we have n o reaſon to 
throw that Inequality all on or ſide, that 
is, that of the Heatheng. That would be 
a ſtrange Inequality indeed, for which 1 
think no good Reaſon can be given but 


Partiality and Self love, and a willingneſs. 


to ſubje& all People to our ſelves. I am 
ſure the Performances which the Heathen 
Have left (which are the beſt meaſures of 


their Abilities) will give us no juſt occa- 
fion to think their Intellectual Endowments 


ſo much inferiour to our own. For con- 

ſidering them abſolutely as Writers, and 

not as Writers of ſuch an Age, and con- 

cerning ſuch particular Marrers, (in which 
_ reſpect the Fathers of the Church have un- 
doubtedly the Advantage) I cannot but 
ink the Pag gan Mem orials to be the moſt 

con- 


n 
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cConſiderable part of Antiquity. At leaſt 
wee have no reaſon to undervalue them, 
ſince we place fo much of our Learning 1 in 
the Knowledge of their Writings, the only 
part of them it ſeems that is Immortal. 
321. But why, Sir, ſhould not the Hea- 
then be concern'd with the reſt of Man- 
kind in the Future Fuderent 2 And that 
not only as to what you call the retroſpe- 
Five part, that which concerns the adjuſt- 
ments of ſome inequalities of this Life, 
thoſe of Calamitous Vertue, or Proſperous 
Vice, but even in the final Sentences of 
that Judgment. with all the Conſequences 
that are to follow upon it. For are the 
not Rational Creatures? Have they not a 
Principle of Reaſon to know Good from 
Evil? And have they not Liberty of Will 
to avoid the one, and to chuſe the other? 
And have they not by the help of both a 
free Government of their Actions ? And 
have they not alſo a Rule to direct and 
regulate their Actions by ? even the Law 
written in their Hearts, Which the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of, Rom. 2. 15. And to what pur- 
= pole was it written there, if they are not 
co be judeed by it? And have they not 
Conſciences within them accuſing or ex- 
cuſing, approving or condemning them 
according as their Actions agree or diſ- 
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agree to this internal Rule? Yes, the 


Apoltle tells us in the ſame place that they 
have ; to which I further add, and have 


they not alſo Natural Prefages of Conſci- 
ence, as well as the directive Dictates of 


it, prompting and ad noniſhing them to 
expect an Account that they muſt give, 
and a Retributiou that they ſhall receive 
for what they have done ? Life what 
means all that part of the Heathe:1 Mytho- 


log; relating to the Rewards and Puniſh- 


ments of the other World ? In a word, 
are they not every way Accountable Crea- 
tures, in all reſpects fitly qualified to be 


brought into J»dgment, and to ſtand be- 
fore the Tribunal Seat of Chriſt 2 And 


why then ſhould they not be equally con- 


cern'd in the great and general Aſſize 


with other Men? ?Tis true indeed they 


are under ſome ſingular Diſadvantages for 


want of the Diſcoveries and the Incourage- 


ments of the Goſpel, having neither ſo 
clear a Light to walk by, nor yet ſo per- 


{wading Motives to follow it, as we Chri- 
ſtians have. And ſo it cannot, and with- 
out doubt wi not be expected. that their 


Proficiency in Goodneſs and Vertue ſhould 
be ſo great. But what then ? This is no 
Reaſon that they ſhall not be judg'd, nay 

and have an equal Concern in the Judicial 
Proceſs 
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Proceſs and Sentence of the laſt Day, but 
only that they ſhall not be judg'd by the 


ſame meaſure that Chriſtians are to be 


judg'd by. but by {ome other, more pro- 
portion'd to the Diſadvantages of their 
Condition. As the Apoſtle alſo plainly 


Intimates to us that they ſhall, when he 
tells us, that as any as have fin'd without 


Law, ſhall alſo periſh without Law + And 
that as many as have ſin'd in the Lam ſhall 


be judg'd by the Law, Rom. 2. 12. Where 


the Apoſtle's aſſigning a different and pe- 
culiar meaſure of God's Procedure in his 
taking an Account of the Heathen World 
who had no reveal'd Law, but only the 
Law of Nature, is fo far from exempting 


them from having a Part in the General 


Judgment, and all the Conſequences of it, 


that it more ſtrongly and emphatically 


confirms their being concern'd in both. 


And that no advantage can here be taken 


of the words ] and revvoule, as if 
the former being oppoſed to the latter, 
and applied to the Heathens, ſhonld im- 


ply their Aunibilation, or ceaſing to be, 
might eaſily be ſhewn from the frequent 
Application of that word in the New 
Teſtament to ſuch whoſe periſhing can be 


meant only of their being miſerable, but 
; Op that 
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that a Learned * Adverfary of yours has 
ſaved me the labour, to whoſe critical 
Account of which words I refer you for 
full Satisfaction, as alſo I do for a full 
Scriptural Proof of the Heathens being 
concern'd in the Future Judgment, which 
you will alſo find in the ſame place. 
32. I ſhall here farther remark, That 
the Final Judgment is expreſsd in Scrip- 
ture by terms every whit as extenſive and 
_ univerſal as Death it ſelf is, without any 
limitation or exception either as to Nation, 
Age, Sect or Quality. And as where God 
has made no exception, I know 10 war- 
rant we can have to make any; ſo if we 
do, by the ſame reaſon that we may make 
ſome or any, we may take the liberty to 
make more, and fo the general Declara- 
tions which God has made concerning this 
great Revolution, and laſt Scene of his 
Providence, will be render'd inſi 1gniftcant, 
and the 'very Faith of the Article it ſelf 
will be indanger'd ; or it Men ſhould 
make a ſhift to believe ſuch a thing at 
large as a Judgment to come, fs as by 
theſe Exceptions no Man con be very 
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fire of being Perſonally concern'd in it, 
ſo every Man would be apt, or at leaſt 
have a fair Temptation to exempt his own 
dear felt from it. And ſo the General 
Judgment would loſe much of that effect 
for which it was reveal'd, which yet is the 
great Moral Tnfrrument tor ſecuring the 


due Government of Human Life, and 


keening good Order in the World. This 
25 to the Heathen part of it would wholly 
be loſt, who by this Doctrin could have 
no reſtraint u bon their Actions from any 
Future Account which they were to give 
of them. And tis obvious to imagin how 
vicious thoſe Heathens would have been 
whom the dece? Hol Preſages of the con- 
trary kept in awe, if this Favonrable Do- 
Erin of their being unconcern'd in the 


common Judgment of the W orld, had been 


Known to tem. And *tis well if thoſe 


Chriſtians to whom it is known, do not 


make an ill nſe of it. 


23. Bat that they my not. 1 hall add 


one Conſideration more upon this Part, 
Which 1s, That as in the general Heclatss 


tions concerning the Final Judgment God 
has exconted none, fo lie has particularly 


and expretly mention”d ſoree, And as we 

Have u reaſon to exclude thoſe whom 

God has pot excented. fo we have 4 great 
: 4 4 . 


E. 
E. deal 
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deal of 1 05 Reaſon not to except thoſe 
whom he has taken ſpecial care (as it were 
by way of Prevention) particularly to men- 
tion. Now of this very number the Hea- 

then part of the World happens to be onc. 


For beſides the place laſt mention'd con- 


cerning thofe who have ſin'd without Law, 


which is 4 plain deſignation of the Hea- 


thens, and beſides what St. Peter ſays ex- 
preſly of thoſe Gentiles who would tain 
have Chriſtians as debauch'd as themſclves, 
1 Pet. 4. 5. that they ſhail give account 
to him that is ready to judge the Quick 
and the Dead; and beſides the Veugeance 
which St. Paul ſays will be taken, 2 170. 


1. 8. when the Lord Jeſus ſhall be reveald 


from Heaven, upon thoſe who know not 


God, as well as upon thoſe that obey not 


the Gof pel of our Lord }cſus Chriſt ; 
much as to fay upon Heathens as w LY 45 
upon Chriſtians, whereof theſe ſcem to be 


plain and diſtinct Characters. And beſides 


again, What our Saviour lay S Of Sodom 


and Gere and T yre and Joe, that 


their Condition ſhould be more tolerable 
at the Day of Judement („n certainly 
muſt imply their having a part in it) than 
ſome of thoſe Infidel and Impenitent Ci— 
ties where he had preach'd and wrought 
His Miracles; Pa Tay. | beſides tnele places 
which 
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which ſeem all appoſite enough to the 
purpoſe, I would more eipecially com- 
mend thoſe words of St. Paul to your 
Conſideration, Rom. 2. 9. where he ſays, 
that Tribulation and H rath fhall be to every 
Soul of Max that works evil, to the Jew 
firſt, and alſo to the Gentile. But Glory, 
Honour and Peace to every Man that works 
good, to the Jem firſt, and alſo to the Gen. 
tile, or Grech, as it is in the Original. 


Which Words taken with their coherence 


both before and after, from verſe the 4th 


to verſe the 17th, whereby they are necef- 
farily refer'd to the Day of Judgment, are 


ſo full and plain for intereſſing the Hea- | 
then World in that Judgment, that I necd 


not farther deſcant upon them; eſpecially 


being prevented by the Obſervations which 
the Learned Author laſt mention'd has al- 
ready made upon them, as he has alſo 


done upon the other places by me here 


alledg'd. I ſhall therefore only farther 
note, that the Few and Gerfile are here 
placed together upon a common level in 


the Final! Diſtribution of Rewards and Pu- 
3 with this only difference, that 


the Few was the principal of the two, and 
that a ſeverer account was to be exacted 


from him, as having a more perfect Know. 


todge of the Will of God by the Law, 
Eg: thay 
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than the other could be ſuppoſed to have 
by the Light of Nature, according to that 
of our Saviour, the Servant that knows bn 
Maſter's Mill, &c. But then this p! aim 
implics (and indeed more plainly than it 
ſuch a difference had never been made) 
that tho? they are to expect a different 
meaſure of Retribution in the Final Judg- 
ment, yet they are both equaily concern'd 
in the thing. So that if we except the 
Centile from it, we may as well except the 
Jew too, and (unleſs we have a Aron 
lancy to ſtop there) the CHriſtian allo, aud 
«then believe a Day of Judgment if we can, 
hen there are none to be judeed. 
34. But, Sir, to return once more to 
your Suppoſition of Annihilation abſolutely 
conſider'd, whether of Heathens, or of 
any Body elſe. It ſcems in my Opinion to 
be another conſiderable Argument againſt 
it, that God has implanted in Van a Na- 
tural Defire of Immortalitv, or to foeak 
more properly, of Everlaſting Exiſtence 
The Love of Eternity is as natural to Rlar 
as the love of Happizeſs ; and as all Mun 
naturally defire to be happy, ſo they al! as 
naturally deſire for ever to be, that ſo they 
may be for ever happy. The Deſire of 
Being is as natural as the Defire of Well- 
being, and can no more be put off from 
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us, Or extinguiſh'd in us, than the other 
can. What an extream and prevailing 
ſenſe of Miſery may do as to a free and 
actual choice of not Being before being in 
Miſery, I ſhall not diſpute. Perhaps it 
may be ſo, tho St. Auſtin * you know 1s 
poli: itive for the other ſide of the Queſtion, 
that 'tis better and more eligible to be mi- 
ſerable than not to be at all. But how- 
ever ſuppoſing it ſhould be otherwiſe, as 
indeed notwithſtanding the Authority of 
St. Auſtin Jam more inclinable to think it 
is, yet to this I have two things to ſay. 
That tho' in the Caſe ſuppoſed the 


= Ns ſhould upon the whole actually will 


not to Be with a love of choice, yet he 
would ſtill retain his Natural Love. or 

Love of Inclination, to Being, in the lame 
ſenſe and manner as a Man retains his na- 
tural love for Life, when yet he actually 
chuſes Death rather than commit a Sin, as 
in the Caſe of Martyrdom. 2. That even 
when not Being is jon 'tis not for it 
felt, but only as a means to avoid the 
other, as the greater Evil of the two. In 
1 ſelf it is every ones natural Abhorrence, 
and to Be 1s what every Man naturally ; 


— e —mn! «c 


* + De lib Arbitrio, ik. 2. c. 7, 8. 


love: 
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loves and deſires, as naturally as he does 
to live. And indeed a great deal more, 
For to live 1s only a certain limited manner 
of Being, and that not the moſt perfe& 
neither as Azimally conſider'd. And there- 


fore it we fo naturally love Life, which is 


but a little narrow thing in compariſon of 
Being, much more muſt we be in-lincd to 


love Being at large, which comprehends fo 
many degrees under it. And in the fame 


proportion our Averſion to Annihilation 


muſt be much greater than that which we 


naturally have to Death. This deſire of 
having our Being perpetnated implanted 
by God in our Nature, is think commonly 


_ uſed as an Argument to prove the [mmor- 


ality of the Soul Abſolutely. But perhaps 
it might be better with a Limitation. For 


I think tis plain, that it cannot prove the 


Natural Immortality of the Soul, not in 
any degree of Proof, nor in any ſenſe of 
Immortality. Not as to ÞBeire, becauſe 


the Soul has no ſuch Immortality as at 
belonging to its Nature, as is ſhewn in the 


Philoſophical Diſcourſe. Nor yet as to 


; Incorruptibility : 3 for tho' the Soul be in this | | 


ſenſe naturally Immortal, as 1s there alfo 


obſerv'd, yet this is not to be prov'd by 


any Act or Trpre i on Of God upon it, nor 
Indeed by any thing from without, but 
from 
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from the very Nature of the Soul it ſelf, 
viz, from its Spirituality, whereof this ſort 
of Immortality is a Natural Property. But 
however as to a poſtive actual Immorta- 
lity, or to tpeak more properly Everlaſt- 
ingneſs of Exiſtence, or Perpetuity of 
Being, in oppoſition to actual Annihilation, 
that Indeed it ſeems to be a conſiderable 
Argument Of, it being not to be ſuppoſed 
that God who docs nothing in vain, ſhould 
implant ſuch a Beſire of Self perpetuation, 
or Everlaſting Exiſtence in a Creature 
which he made only for a Time, or which 
in a little time (as all Time is little to him) 
he means to anmibilate. 

35. But why after all ſhould we ſuppoſe 
that God ſhould annthilate any thing that 
he has made? We want a good reaſon 
why God fbould annihilate, but indeed 
properly ſpeaking we want none that he 
ſhould t; becauſe this is but going on in 
the courle that is begun, and that by his 
own Will, in part declared by the very 
: conſtitution of things. Whereas Anniht- 


out of courſe, and theretore not to be 
ſuppoſed without a very good reaſon. And 
yet it ſo happens, that where there is leaſt 
Reaſon wanted, there we have moſt, and 
55 here there 1 is moſt wanted there we have 


leaſt 


lation is a thing wholly extraordinary and 
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leaſt. There 1s a great deal of reaſon why 
God ſhould rot annihilate : ; but 'tis not 
caly to find one reaſon why he ſhould. In- 
deed one may juſtly expect a much better 
reaſon for Annihilation than agazzft it. For 
we that arc againſt it are in Poſſeſſion, and 
to turn us out of it, a Better Title than 
our owa had need be produced. God's 
having put his Creatures in Being, is ſo far 
a practical ſignification of his Will that 
they ſhould Be, and therefore till that WII 

be reversd by a more certain ſign, we have 
good reaſon to preſume that he ſtill per- 
ſeveres to will their Exiſtence. And there. 
fore tho? there were no reafon to be given 
againſt Annihilation, yct if there be no 
plain reaſon tor it, that alone as the Caſe 

ſtands is reafon enough againſt it. Tis not 
ſo on the other ide.” Were there no rea- 
fon that God ſhould ot annihilate bis 
Creatures, that cannot be pleaded as a rea- 
ſon to ſuppoic that he will. No, a Poſi- 
tive Reaſon is here requir d, becauſe Being, 

and God's Will for it (w ithout which no- 
thing can be) is what we are in Poſſeſſion 
of ; and therciore a meer Negative cannot 
 diſpotleſs us of our Poſitive and Actual 
Tenure. But now on this fide the Caſe is 
otherwiſe. Here, there being no dro ble 
Reaſon that Gol will annihilate, is of it 


{cit 


2 
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ſelf a good Reaſon that he will not. At 
ſeuſt we have good Reaſon to to preſume, 
becauſe where ao better Reaſon appears to 
the coun with Poſſeflion is a Reaſon. 
36. If any thing conld be a Reaſon 
why God ſhould nunihilgte any ot his 
Creatures (and to be {ure he can no more 
annihilate than create without Reaſon) me- 
thinks it ſhould be Sir, there being no- 
thing fo onpotite to his own Nature, nor 
fo much againſt the End for which the 
Creature was brought into Being, as that. 


But in oppoſition to this it may be conſi- 
der'd in the firſt place, that even Sin it 


ſelf, as g*eat a Diſorder and Deformity as 
it is in its own Nature, comes yet under 


the Order of God's wiſe Dif oſal, and 
within the Circle of his Providential Sy- 


item, and docs in fome ſenſe contribute to 
the Per tetion of the Divine Government, 
by ſetting forth, I will not ſay the Beauty 
of the Univerſe, (for that needs no ſuch 
Foils) but the excellent Conduct of its 
Author tn bringing Good out of Lil, 
and ſo turning even the Folly of Sin to 


the Glory of his Wiſdom. Or elfe indeed 


think there is no account to be given 
why he ſhould permit it, if (as evil as It 
is" it were not in ſome reſ pect good that 


it ſhould be. And according to This is the 


I, | Doctrin 
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Doctrin of St. Auſtin +, when he tells us, 


that God who is Omnipotent and molt 


Good, would by no means ſuffer Evil to 
be, if he were not fo Omnipotent witha!, 


and fo Cocd as to do Good out of Evil. 


Which oy HEM that upon the whole It is 
better to ſufler Evil than to hin der it, And 
accordingly favs he again *, ſpeaking of 
58 Angels lo when he Pore nem that 

ne of the Angels world be Heſer ters of fo 
150 at a Good by Pride, whereby th ey Went: a 


ſain ſuffice to themſelves for Happineſs, le 
1d 750 tete an ay this P He, og Het, As. 


thinking git more Homer ſis 155 Better 10 0 


6 ood. © Ten jr mn Ott of Ez J. og t to 


ſaffer E 557 to be. So that the re is ho ſut— 
gelen Reaſon why God fhonld aun bi ite 
his Creatures for that! ich he Knows how 
to make fo great an Adv autage Ot. 1 ap- 
Pears in the Redemr tion of the World by 
Tefus Ch ttt TY Occaſion qd by Ael A f x 
For as great an Evil as Sin 18, 1 my tl 


can be no doubt but that the 8. we e Of 
the Incarnate V CT: 4 Ur wy ICreC 10 Gods 
Glory, than the Rebellion of Alan, did 


to his Diſhonour. Again in the ſecond 
place, Tis moſt certain that God Logs nen 
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what Sins his Creatures would commit be- 
fre he made them, and yet he thought 
fit, it ſeems, to make them even with that 
View 3 gs thereiore the Contideration of 
thoſe $125 can be no Reaſon why he ſhould 
Annie Ae : Or if it be, methinks it 
ſhould be a much better Reaſon why he 
ſhould not have made them at all. Again 


thirdly, If God ſhould annihilate any of 


his Creatures for un, why docs he not 


annihilate the Devil, the firlt and the worſt 


of Sinners, and the great Promoter of all 
Sin and Wickedneſs? But that I ſuppoſe 
you will not fay, nor will the Scripture 


permit you, where the Everlaſting Fire 


preparcd for the Devil, mult ncceffa artly 


 {uppole the Devil to be Everlaſling too, 


Beſides, to argue a little upon your own. 
Grounds, It sin be a Reaſon for Annihi- 


lation, why thould not God annihilate a 
wicked Chriſtian as well as a Heathen ? For 
tis certain, that a wicked Chriſtian is much 
worſe than a wicked, much more, than a 
geo vertuous Heathen, But vou who are 


for the Annihilation of the latter. will not 


allow the former to be capable of that Be- 


nefit. And contequen tly you, even pon 
vour own Principles, cannot admit Si to 
be a Reaſon of Annihilation. Beſides in 
tne laſt place, WE don't find. 855 the 
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Scripture threatens Annihilation as the Pu- 


nithment of Sin, but rather ſuch Sufferings 


as would make that defirable. And if $77 
Cannot be a Reaſon of Anvihilaticu, for 
what Reaſon elſe God ſhould aunthilate 
auy of his Creatures 15 hard ro conceive, 
and that he ſhould annihilate chem wy irhour 
any Reaſon at all, would be moch more 
niconce!vable. 


37. To all which it may be ade Jed, that 


we have no Iaſtance of Annihilation in 
the Nature of Things. The Scene of Na- 
ture, as changeable as it is, knows #9 
Change beyond Corruption. A great many 

Changes indeed it has befdes it, but none 
0 beyond it, which is a Change that aflects 


not Being it ſelf, but only 11 e manner of 


it. As the greateſt Change of Nature goes 


no farther than Corruption, ſo Corruption : 


goes no farther than Modality of Being, 
It changes the whole anner of the thing 


ſaid to be corrupted, but deſtroys nothing 


of its Subſtance. This is all that Corrup: 

tion means ; and of this indecd there is 
an infinite deal in the Were, the very 
courſe of which is carried on by it. Fer 
every motion in Nature 1s a ſtep towards 


Corruption, tho? even that alſo be in or- 


der to a ncw Generation of one thing on 
another. So that Corruption, tho' it be 
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only a Modal Change whereby a thing 


lofes not its Being Put only the former 


manner of it, ſeem; yer not to be the thing 


intended in Naturc, nuch leſs then Anni- 


lation. For all Motion in Nature is ad 
eſe, or to being as the ultimate Term of 


ic. And if not Being even in the modal. 


ſenſe be taken in the way, tis only as not 
Being makes way for Being, that is, as 
not being in this manner is introductory 


to Being in another, much after the ſame 
manner as is {aid of Privation, when it 1s 
made a Principle of Natural Things. SO - 


that Being is ſtill the thing in deſign. Ac- 


ee Naturaliſts have been always 
very thy of having recourſe to Annihila- 
ien zu any of the Accounts which they 
Wes of Fun ical Effects, 0 upon it 


* elf is __ CR with. aad. 


Sir, you know Deſcartes * carries this lo 


far, that he is for having not only the 
ſame quantity of zzatter, but even of wo- 


tion, Which is only a Se of matter to be 


conferv'd intire, as firſt impreſs'd by God, 
in the whole Univerſe, tho? it may vary 
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by being more or leſs in the ſeveral Parts 
of it. And he is fo far from ſuppoſing 
Any ſuch thing as Annihilation, that he 
will not allow us to ſuppoſe ſo much as 
any change in the Works of God, thoſe. 
Changes only excepted which evident Ex- 
perience, or Divine Revelation certifies us 
and which we perceive may be done 

ithout any Change in the Creator, and 
thay leſt we ſhould ſupp. ſe any Change Or 
Inconſtancy in him. Which 1 find: he 
thinks Annihilation 8 imply that being 
the Ground upon which he builds the co 
ervation of Matter and Motion in the 
ſome quantity. But as to that matter! 
have already given my Opinion in favour 
of the Negative, not ſeeing any abſolute 
neccetiity that Annihilation ſhould import 
any ſuch Change in God. However ſince 
here are two very great Men that think i: 
does, and it mult oe confeſs'd that the 
thing it ſeit does carry a ſtrong Appearance | 
of it, I think this may be a Conſideration 
O Cantion, how we attribute it to God, 
leſt we ſhould charge him with Inconſtan 
cy, with whom, as St. James tells us, ther: 
is neither varzableneſs, nor fo much as f. 
dom Of Turn! 15 


1118. 
32. Theſe, Sir, I offer only as probable 
Argoments or Req 10ns of Congruity, ( that 
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only excepted which touches upon Reve- 
lation as to Heathen's being concern'd in 
the Final Judgment) for the matter will 
not afford ſtrièt Demonſtrations, But how- 
ever, as far as theſe Conſiderations are of 
force againſt Annihilation, ſo far they are 
alſo Froofs of the actual Immortality of 
the Soul as to Beine, or its unceſſant 90 
ſiſteuce. But I confeſs demonſtrative of 
neither. For hat Immortality being, as! 
have ſhewn, wholly of a Poſrtive kind, and 
not foun ded in the Nature of the Soul, 
which of it ſelf however Incorruptible, 1 
yet (till abſolutely Annihilable, tis, Ithink, 
plain that it cannot be demonſtrated by 
any Phyſical Arguments. Not, I mean, 
from the Nature of the Soul. And thero- 
fore if it be at all demonſtrable, it muſt 
be from the Nature of God. And indeed 
if it could be proved that Annihilation 
did infer any real (ange in God's Will. 
the Argument taken from the Divine Im. 
mutability would be a very good Demon- 
ſtration of the matter, and we need not 0M 
defire a better. Fut "that fail ing, of at i 
leaſt not being certain, I do not ſee how 
it is capable of any ſtrictly ſo call'd. And | 
therefore, I think, they muſt be own'd to | 
be ſo far in the right, who ſay that ther: 1 


35 nothing in Natural Renſon ſufflcient to 
demonſtrat: 
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by being more or Jeſs in the ſeveral Parts 
of it. And he is fo far from ſuppoſing 
any ſuch thing as Annihilation , that he 
will not allow us to ſuppoſe ſo much a5 
any change 1n the Works of God, thoſe 
Changes only excepted which evident Ex- 
perience, or Divine Revelation certifies us 
of, and which we perceive may be done 

without any Change in the Creator, and 
that leſt we ſhould ſuppof ſe any Change or 
Inconſtancy in him. Which 1 find he 
thinks Annihilation does imply. that being 
the Ground upon which he builds the con- 
ſervation of Matter and Motion in the 
ſome quantity. But as to that matter! 
have already given my Opinion in favour 
of the Negative, not ſeeing any abſolute 
necetuty that Annihilation ſhould import 
any ſuch Change in God. However ſincc 
Here are two very £ great Men that think 1 ie 
does, and it maſt de confeſs'd that the 
thing it ſelf does carry a ſtrong Appearance ce 
of it, I think this may be a Conſideration 

or Canizon, how we attribute it to God, 
leſt we ſhould charge hi m with Incouſtan. 
ey, with whom, as St. James tells us, there 


is neither var iableneſs, nor fo much as f. 
dom of Turning 
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32. Theſe, Sir, I offer only as proba bie 0 
Arguments, Or Reaſon ns of Congruit „ (that 
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only excepted which touches upon Reve- 
lation as to Heathew's being concern'd in 


the Final Judgment) for the matter will 
not afford ſtrict Demonſtrations. But how- 


ever, as far as theſe Conſiderations are of 
force againſt Annihilation, ſo far they are 


alſo Proofs of the actual Immortality of 


the Soul as to Being, or its unceſſant Sub- 
ſiſtence. But J confeſs demonſtrative of 


neither. For that Immortality being, as I 
have ſhewn, wholly of a Poſrtive kind, and 


not foun ded in the Nature of the Soul, 


which of it ſelf however Incorruptible, is 


yet ſtill abſolutely Annihilalle, tis, T think, 
plain that it cannot be demonſtrated by 
any Phyſical Arguments. Not, I mean, 


from the Nature of the Soul. And thero: 
fore if it be at all demonſtrable, it muſt 
be from the Nature of God. And indeed 


if it could be proved that Annihilation 


did infer any real Chance in God's Will. 
the Argument taken from the Divine Im- 
matability would be a very good Demon- 
ſtration of the matter, and we need not 


deſire a better. But that failing, or at 


Jeaſt not being certain, I do not fee how 


it is capable of any ſtrict! ly ſo calPd. And 


therctore, I think, they mult be ond to 


be ſo far in the right, who ſay that there 


15 nothing TH! Natural R enfon ſuRicient to 


demoan{trat: 
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demonſtrate the Immortality of the Soul, 
if by Immortality they mean that which 
reſpects Being or Subſiſtence. And the Caſe 
is all the ſame as to Annihilation; there is 
no more Demonſtration 4ſt that, than 
there is for the other, Bur however, tho? 
the Evidence be not full, yet if that which 
is be all on one fide, and that too as great 
as the matter will afford, it gught to be 
ſufficient. For as Ariſtotle obſerves in his 
Morals *, Nothing ought to be thongit 
wanting, it a thing be explain'd according 
to the nature of the ſubject matter. Ka! 
2 DUN Which Obſervation may 
alſo hold the ſtronger here, becauſe the 
matter, as was before noted, requires fo 
little Proof. For being in Poſſeſſion of 
Being, we may more reaſonably expect the 
exhibition of a better title than to be Put 
upon proving our own, and may jult! 
preſume againſt Annihilation till there af 
appear g o00d Reaſon for i it, which Tam apt 
to think will not be in haſte produced. 
And therefore upon the whole the reſult 
is, that it ſeems an unreaſonable thing to 
| ſuppoſe any fuch thing as Annihilation, 
and that not only as to Human Souls (tho 
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* Lib. 1. cap. 1. to the like purpoſe atfo in cap. 7. 


of 


of them chiefly) but as to any other Sub- 
ſtance. And accordingly Icannot but join 
at leaſt ſo far with the moſt ingenious Au- 
thor of the 7heory of the Earth, as to re- 
jet the Suppoſition of thoſe, who attempt 


to explain the univerſal Deluge by a new) 
Creation of Waters for that purpoſe, and 


then by an after Annihilation of them a- 


gain when the Deluge was over, as an 


Onphiloſophical Hypotheſis. 


39. And thus far our Natural Reaſon- 
ings may carry us againſt Annihilation, and 
by conſequence alſo towards the Proof of 
that Immortality of the Soul which is op- 


poſed to it, as involvꝰd in the ſ ame Bottom. 
Which by the way gives à farther advan- 
tage to the preſent Argument, in that the 


Immortality of the Soul is alſo ſo, fir pro- 
ved by it. Whereas you who hold Auni- 


hilation can never hope to prove the Im- 
mortality of the Soul as to Being by any 
Natural Reaſonings, or indeed fo tnuch as 
to have any ſach Reaſonings for the Proof 


of it. And tho ours may be thought not 
| demonſtrative, (which is freely own'd ) 


yet as probable Arguments are better than 
none, and ſuch too as ought to ſatisfy 
where better are not to be had, ſo what- 
ever is ſhort or defective in them may be 


ſupplied by a more ſure word of Prophecy, 
N Divine 
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Divine Revelation, which we who hold no 
ſuch thing as Annihilation can plead in its 
full ſtrength and importance for the Soul's 
Immortality. Whereas you by ſuppoſing 
the Annihilation of ſo many, do by the 
liberty of thoſe numerous Exceptions very 
much weaken the force of the General 
Rule, and render the Application of it 
very uncertain, and ſo have not the intire 
Benefit of that neither, So that the reſult 
in ſhort-is this. Natural Reaſon you cut 
your ſelf off intirely from; and as for 
Revelation, which is our main, and your 
only ſupport i in this matter, that by your 
Principle of Annihilation you have not ſo 
much benefit of as we who hold none 
have, tho? you zeed it much ore. 
| And fol come now to the laſt thin 
in Reſerve againſt your Hypotheſis of An- 
nihilation, viz. the great ſuppletory and 
over-ruling, Argument of Divine Kevela- 
tion. Which may be pleaded when al! 
fails, and will even then be ſufficient. Not 
that we pretend any expreſs Revelation 
againſt Annihilation. There is no occaſion 
for that. Nature has no Inſtance, and Phi- 
loſophy has no Fear of any ſuch thing; 
and tho? the Scripture may affirm ſome 
things beyond the Courſe and Power of 
Nanny; as in the Doctrin of the Reſur- 


reion, 
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rection, yet there is not the like need that 
it hould make an expreſs Declaration a- 
gainſt that which Nature knows nothing 
of. An expreſs Declaration therefore here 
is not to be expected. But we have what 
is tantamount to it. We have a Poſitive 
Revelation of a Future State, and of our 
Concern in it. We have alſo a plain Re- 


velation of the two great Differences of 


that State, Happineſs and Miſery, and of 


each of them that it ſhall be everlaſting, 


and without end. Which neceſſarily ſup- 


poſes them as durable Subſiſtence of the 
Perſons concern'd in them. And the De- 
clarations that are made concerning theſe 


things are deliver'd in the moſt general 
Terms, without any one exception or li- 
mitation whatfoever, the Conditions which 
are annex'd to theſe general Declarations 


e Perſons to this or that Portion of 


ſelf, as that they ſhall be Chriſtians, or 


Baptized Perſons, &c. No, the ſtate of 
the World to come, and of that Life and 


Immortality which is brought to life by 


the Goſpel, is propoſed in common, and 
none are excluded from it. And what li- 
mitations there are as to the Differences of 


M 2 „„ 


bony only ſuch as ſpecify the Qualification 
of th 

the Future State, and not ſuch as ſerve to 
ſpecify their Qualification for the Szate it 
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this After State in relation to Happineſs or 
Miſery, they concern only the particular 
Determination as to this or that part, aid 
not the Truth or Neceſſity of the genera! 
Disjunctive. Add to this, that the Open- 
ing ot this great ſcene of Eternity is to 
be introduced by a Reſurrection from the 
Dead, and by a final Judgment, the uni- 
verſality of both which is deſcribed by 
the molt comprehenſive terms, as, A the 
are in the Graves ſhall hear hie L. oice, John 
5. 28. And before him ſhall le cather dall 
Nations &c. Mat. 25. 32. Where beſides 
the Abſurdity of ſuppoſing a Reſurrection 
of Perſons by and by to be annihilated, 
(for to what purpoſe "ould ſuch Perſons 
be raiſed) 'tis expreſly ſaid of them of 
whom the Text ſpeaks, that is of All, 
that they ſhall have their ſhare in thc Sen- 
tences of the Judgment; which Sentences 
being final, they are to be everlaſtingly 
happy, or everlaſtingly miſerable, and fo 
mult everlaſtingly exiſt. And beſides, if 
the Judgment it ſeit be univerſal, there i is 
no doubt but that the Sentence of it are 
ſo too, and ſo all muſt be concluded under 
the Dilemma of Everlaſting Happineſs or 
Miſery, and ſo again muſt have an Ever— 
laſting Subſiſtence. And ſince all theſe 
things are generally propoſed and without 
8 any 
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auy exception, either as to the Reſurre- 
ction, Final Judgment, or what follows 


upon it, I know not what Reaſon or Au- 


thority we have to make any, nor indeed 
how we can do it without ſhaking the 
Foundation of the whole. And therefore, 
Sir, tho? I do and muſt agree with you 0 
tar in your ill ſounding and ill receiv'd 


Aſſortion of the Natural Mortality of the 
Soul, as to allow the Soul to be indeed 
Naturally Mortal as to Being, yet I can by 


no means conſent with you (as great a 


deference as I have for your Authority) 
in ſuppoſing that God will leave theſe, or. 


any of theſe, Naturally Mortal Souls to 
their Natural Mortality, by withdrawing 


from them what is neceſſary on his part 
| for their farther Subſiſtence, or, which is 


all one, that he will Annibilete them. But 
rather, that he will always uphold and 
ſuſtain them in that Being which he once 


treely and wiſely gave them, and that fo, 


_ tho? Mutable in #hemſelves, they ſhall be 
Immutable in him. 


41. And thus far againſt your ſuppoſed 
Ae But, Sir, T muſt humbly 


_ crave your leave to divide yet farther from 


you, not only in ſuppoſing that the Soul 


is not to be left to her Natural Mortality, 
tho as to Being Naturally Mortal, but 


that 
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that there is alſo a ſenſe wherein ſhe may 
be ſaid to be Naturally Immortal, viz. 
that of Incorruptibility, which is grounded 
upon the Spirituality or Immateriality of 
her Nature. This (not the Conſequence, 
I mean, but the Principle) will not I find 
paſs with you, and you contend in ſome 
Inſtances againſt it, and perhaps farther 
than I am concern d to ingage. For, Sir, 
vou may pleaſe to remember that in the 
Philoſophical Diſcourſe J undertook not 
profeſſedly to prove the Concluſion, but 
only to ſtate the Queſtion. Not to evince 
that the Soul is Naturally Immortal, but 
to ſhew and explain in what ſenſe it is ſo, 
and that for the better underſtanding the 
preciſe ſenſe of what you had indefinitely 
deliver'd concernin its Natural Mortality. 
Which abſolutely Heeaking thought was 
not true, but in a certain reſpe& might, I 
thought, and ought to be allow'd. Ac- 
cordingly after having premiſed a Diſtin- 
crion of Immortality, I ebferv'd that as 
Immortality related to Being, ſo the Soul 
was not naturally Immortal, as having no 
Foundation in its Nature for ſuch an Im- 
mortality. But indeed as Immortal ſigui- 
fied the ſame as Incorruptible (which it 
might well do becauſe Corruption is a ſort 
of Death, and implies a ceaſing ng to be as 


to 
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to this or that manner, tho not abſolutely) 
in that ſenſe I ſhew'd that the Soul accord- 


ing to the Notion which we generally have 
| of it, and allowing it to be ſuch a fort of 


Being as it is ordinarily conceiv'd to be, 


that is a Spiritual or Immaterial Being, 
{ was in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the words, na- 


turally Immortal, ſo as not to be capable 


of Corruption, tho as a Creature ſtill lia- 


ble to Annihilation. So that I proceed, as 
you may ſee, all along Hypothetically, 


upon the ſuppoſition of the receiv'd No-—- 
tion of the Spirituality of the Soul, upon 
that ground ſtating its Incorruptibility. 


And fo am in ſtrictneſs concern'd rather 


for the Truth of the Conſequence, vi. the 

| Incorruptibility of the Soul, whether it 
_ rightly flows from that ſuppos'd Principle, 
than for the Principle it ſelf. . 
4342. But however, that a Point of fo 

_ conſiderable Importance, and upon which 
ſo much depends, as the Immateriality of 
the Soul may not be left under the ſaſpence 
of a Suppoſition only, I ſhall here offer 


fomething towards the Proof of what in 
my former Treatiſe I was willing to ſup— 


poſe. And here to ſay that the more the 
Soul abſtracts from the Body, or from the 


commerce of Senſe, the more perfectly ſhe 


notice 


operates, tho' true and not only taken 
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notice of, but much inculcated by Plato 
in his PHædo, who accordingly there re- 
preſents Philoſophy as the Meditation of 
Death ; yet this rather proves the Diſt in- 
qtion of the Soul from its o:vn Bod v, than 
from Body at large. And the like may be 
ſaid of another noted Obſervation, that 
while the Soul is in the Body it does not 
partake of its decays, or grow languid by 
Age, but rather advances in Wiſdom and 
Underſtanding, and often exerts it felf 
with moſt Vigour, when the Body is at 

the loweſt ebb of Health. Theſe, I ſay, |] 
and ſuch like Arguments relating to the 
Independency ot the Soul upon the Body, 
do not, in my Judgment, prove that the 
Soul is diſtinct from Matter, but only from 
that particular and groſs Syſtem of it 
which ſhe animates, which ſhe may well 
be, and yet be Matter (till, tho' more ſub- 
tilized, and caſt in a finer Mould. To in- 
fer therefore that the Soul is Immaterial 
becauſe diſtinct from the Body, or to 
conclude this Propaſition when the other 
| ſhould be infer'd, would be the ſame Con- 
fuſion as to infer her Immortality of Ex- 
iſtence becauſe ſhe does not periſh upon 
leaving the Body ; as it ſurviving the Bo- 
dy and always remaining were the ſame 
thing : A Confuſion however that is often 

com- 
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committed. I ſhall not therefore make uſe 
of ſuch Reaſonings, becauſe they do not 
(however otherwiſe conſiderable) conclude 
for the true Point in Queſtion, the Imma- 
teriality of the Soul, but only that the 
Soul is not the Body, or that Soul and 
Body are two things; which none, I pre- 
ſume, but they who hold the Soul to be 
the Harmony or Temperament of the Body 
(tho' cven they ſuppoſe it at leaſt modally 
diſtinct from 1t) did ever deny. For that 
Soul and Body, meaning by Body a cer- 
tain portion of organized Matter, are di- 
ſtint, or that we have ſomething beſides 


this ſenſible Syſtem which gives Life and 


Motion to it, upon this Diſtinction of 
Soul and Body the Diſcourſe of the whole 
World turns, and not only the Heathen 


Philoſophy, but even their Poetry is preg- 
nant with it. Witneſs that of Horace. 


Fr agilemg;, hunc Corporis uſu TY 
Deſertorem Amin — 


As alſo that of He when 1725 1 
ſpeaking of the slaughter of Eu- 

chenor by Parise, he ſays, that his Mind de- 
parted trom his Members. 


Ges 9 Bude 
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The like alfo he ſays of another ſome.- 
where, whoſe Name I have turgot, that 
His Mind fo; {00K his Bones ; 


Aims d dN uae. 


But this will go but a little way. The pre- 
ciſe Point is, not whether the Soul be di- 
ſtint from the Body, but whether it be 
in it ſelf abſolutely Incorporcal, or only 
another finer Body, or a Body within a 
Body, which the forementioned Argu- 
ments do not reach. 
Nov as to this Immateriality of the 
Soul, the common way of proving It has 
been from the anner of its Opcrations, 
as that it contemplates univerſal and com- 
mon Natures abſtracted from all Materia- 
ity, forms conceptions of immaterial Ob- 
jets, reflects upon its own Acts, &c. By 
which and the like Operations 1t ſeems 
elevated above the nature and condition of 
Matter, And perhaps ſo it may. Only! 
have this to ſay, that if once we allow 
Matter to think at all, how ſhall we know 
when or where to ſtop, what Perfection of 
Thought it may be capable of, or when 
conſequently that of the Soul is ſo great 
as to elevate her above the Condition of 
Matter, And therefore I ſnould think that 
it may not be ſo well to prove the Imma- 


teriality 
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teriality of the Soul from any certain an- 
ner of Thinking, as from Thought it ſelf; 

which if we can ſhew to be the peculiar 
Priviledge of the Soul, ſo as to exclude 
Matter intirely from it, the Work is done. 


| For if theſe two are diſtinct things, a Ma- 


terial Being and a Thinking Being, then 
as on the one hand a Material Being can- 
not think, ſo it follows as evidently the 

other way, that a Thinking Being, ſuch as 


the Soul is, cannot be Matter. 


44. Now for this, and conſequently the 
Immateriality of the Soul, I think the beſt, 
the moſt ſimple, and moſt direct Argument 
1s that of Deſcartes, taken from the Di- 
ſtinction of the Ideas, whereby theſe things 
are conceiv'd. The Ideas of an extended 
Being or Matter, and of a Thinking Being, 
are diſtinct; therefore the things them 
ſelves are allo diſtindt. They are conceivd 
by diſtinct Ideas, therefore they are diſtinct 
8 The Reaſon of the Conſequence 
18, becauſe we who think by Ideas have no 
other way whereby to judge of things, or 


of their Differences, but by the Difference 


or Diſtinction of their Ideas. And by this 
it is that we do actually judge of he Di- 
ſtinction of things, both in Pyyſſcal, Ma- 

thematical and Moral Beings, We have no 
other reaſon to think a Man not to be 2 
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Horſe, or a Circle not to be 2 Square, or 


Vertue not to be Vice, but becauſe of the 
different Ideas whereby we conceive theſe 


things. And ſo in all other Caſcs, whcre- 


ever the Ideas are diſtinct, we mult con- 
clude the things to be diſtin& 100, and 
cannot poſſibly think otherwiſe if we will 
think at all about them. This Argument I 
know not how to reſiſt, but muſt needs 
confeſs it to be demonſtrative of what it 


undertakes, always provided that the Ideas 
are compleat Ideas, and in themſelves di- 


ſtint, and not made ſo only by Alſer action 
or inadequate Conception. For then in- 
deed the Argument will not hold, that is, 
it will not follow that the Things arc di- 
ſtinct, becauſe the Ideas of them are ſo. 


As for inſtance, Figure and the Body f- 


gured, Theſe are Ideally diſtin, and we 
may conceive one without the other, that 
is, not conceiving the other. And yet it 
will not follow from hence that therefore 


theſe are really diſtinct Things. And that 
becauſe the Ideas arc incompleat and in- 


adequate Ideas, Figure and the Body figu- 
red being really the ſame, only partially 


= ſeparately conſider'd. For when ſuch 
a Subſtance is conſider'd Abſolutely, then 


tis Body, and when as under ſuch a Mode 


or Manner of Being, then ?tis Figure, 


which 
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which makes the Ideas formally diſtin, 
tho? indeed the thing is but one. For if 
the Body were adequately conſider'd, we 
mutt conſider it with its Figure, and then 
the Body and the Figure would make but 
one Idea, but being conſider'd partially it 
makes two; but that Diſtinction goes no 
farther than the Operation of the Mind, 
and does not infer any real Diverſity in 
the thing. So again Figured Subſtance and 
Moveable Subſtance, Theſe are diſtin& in 
their Ideas, but becauſe this is only by the 
Abſtraction of the Underſtanding conceiv- 
ing a thing inadequately, it does not thence 
follow that theſe are two really diſtinct 
things; and he muſt be a very bad Logi- 
cian that ſhall think ſo, ſince tis one and 
the ſame Subſtance that is the common 
ſubject of both theſe Modes, only conſi- 
der'd now under one formality, and now 
under another, but in neither compleatly 
as it is. „„ Who =: N 
435. A Diſtinction therefore of Ideas ari- 
ſing from Abſtraction or inadequate Con- 
ception will not do. For this is only a 
formal Diſtinction, or as the ſubtil Doctor 
chuſes rather to call it * a Formal non 
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* In lib, prim. ſen. Diſtiuct. 2. Que, 7. 


Identity, 
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Identity, which does by no means infer a 
real Diverſity in things, as he ſhews in the 
Example of the Divine Effence and its 
Relations. Now indeed if this be the 
Caſe as to Thinking, Being and extended 
Being, or Matter, I own that the Argu- 
ment falls. But I hope, Sir, to make it 
very probable at leaſt that it is not ſo. 
For to return to the foremention'd In- 
ſtances. Tho? I can conceive Figure with- 
out the Body figured in the way of Ab- 
ſtraction, yet I cannot (nor you I preſume 
neither) have a compleat conception of 
Figure without the Thing wherein the Fi- 
gure is, ſo as to be able to conceive Figure, 
ſuppoſing there were no ſuch thing as a 
figured ſubſtance in Nature. For Figure 
muſt be conceiv'd in a thing extended, be- 
ing nothing elſe but the Termination of 
that Extenſion. And beſides 'tis of the 
Nature of all Modes not to be compleatly 
conceiv'd without the Subſtance modified, 
tho the Subſtance may be compleatly con- 
ceiv'd without its Modes. So again, tho? ! 
can conceive a Figured Subſtance without 
a Moveable Subſtance, that is, by ſtopping 
at the firſt without proceeding ſo far as to 
take the other into the ſame Thought, yet 
I con!d have no Notion of Figured Sub- 
ſtance if I ſhould ſuppoſe there har no 
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ſuch thing as Movcable Subſtance; becauſe 
it being the fame Subſtance (viz. Body 

which is the common Subject of both hols 
Modes, by removing one I remove both, 
and ſo have nothing left to abſtract from, 


But now as to the preſent Caſe, I can con- 


ceive a Thinking Being not only without 
Matter, (which is the utmoſt ſtretch of the 
other Inſtances) but even tho? I ſhould ſup- 


poſe that there was no ſuch thing as Mat- 
ter at all, not only preciſively, but exclu- 


ſively without. 

46. Tho? I ſhould put away all Matter 
intirely from me, yet I ſhould have as clear 
and as full an Idea of a' Thinking being 


as I have now. Nay, as I can conceive a 


Thinking Being, ſo I can alſo conceive it 


to Be, that i is, I find no repugnance in ſuch 
A Conception, tho? I ſhould ſuppoſe Mat- 
ter not to be, or never to have been. And 
for this I nced go no farther than y ſelf. 


I who can doubt of the Exiſtence - all 


Bodies, find that I cannot poſſibly doubt 
of the Exiſtence of my own Mind, ſince 
that very doubting would evidently prove 


it z and if I can conceive my own Mind 


as exiſting even while I doubt whether 
there be any Body or no, then I may as 
well conceive a Thinking Being to be, tho”. 


1I Won ſuppoſe Body not to be. Let any 


Olle 
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ſhould ſup 
all the Matter in the World be annihilated, 
yet we may ſtill conceive a Thinking Being 
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one apply this to Figure and the thing Fi- 
gured, or to Figured Subſtance and Mor e 
able Subſtance if he can. 

But tho” I need go no farther than 
my ſelf for this, yet it may deſerve to he 


here farther remark'd that we muſt have a 


Conception of a Thinking Being antece- 
dently to the Exiſtence of Matter. or elſe 


we could not conceive it poſſible that it 
ſhould exiſt, Now this is conceiving it 


without Matter with a witneſs, not in the 
way of Abſtraction, but in the way of 
real Separation, becauſe we conceive it as 
before it. And if we can and muſt con- 


ceive it Antecedently to the Exiſtence of 


Matter, then even now Matter ves exiſt, 
we may as well conceive it to be tho? we 
pole Matter not to exiſt. Shonld 


to exiſt, as well as we could conceive it to 


have exiſted before any ſuch thing as Matter 
was in Being. Eſpecially when 'tis farther 
conſider d that this ſame Thinking Being, 


whom we muſt conceive Antecedently to 


the Exiſtence of Matter, 1s alſo a neceſſary 


and independent Being, and to whom it 15 


even Eſſential to Be, and whom therefore 
we cannot conceive but as actually Being, 
and that Whether we ſuppoſe Matter (or 


indeed 


. 
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indeed any Spirit beſides himſelf? in Being 
or no. Now this again is altogether n 


| Peculiar, being all over unapplicable to 
the Caſe of Figure and the thing Figured, 
or to Figured Subſtance and Moveable Sub- 


ſtance. For as we cannot conceive Figure, 
or any particular Figure to exiſt without 
the Subſtance Figured, or a Figured Sub- 
ſtance to ' exiſt without a Moveable Sub- 
ſtance, ſo much leſs can we have a con- 
ception of either of them as exiſting ante- 
cedently to the Exiſtence of the other. 
Now this ſhews a vaſt diſparity in the two 
Caſes, that theſe things however Modally 
and by Abſtraction divided are yet really 
the ſame, and that the other, vis. the Ideas 
of Thinking Being and extended Being, 
however ſome may hope to conſolidate 
them in one, are as really diſtinct. 

48. And indeed if they were not, but 
were only diverſity'd by Abſtraction tho' 
really the ſame, in like manner as we con- 
ceive of Figured Subſtance and Moveable 
Subſtance, then it may be farther conſider d 


that however by ſuch an Abſtraction one 


of theſe Ideas may not formally include 
the other (elſe there would be no Abſtra- 
ction) yet it would never be found to eæ- 
clude it, even as Figured Subſtance tho? 


not as ſuch including, yet never bee 
O 


excludes 
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. excludes Moveable Subſtance. On the con- 
trary, as every Figured Subſtance is alſo 3 
Moveable Subſtance, and vice wersa, fo 
every Thinking Being would then be alfo 
an extended Being, and fo vice vers4, But 
now we know there 1s a Thinking Being 

whoſe Idea is excluſive of all Extenſion as 
ntterly incompatible with the Abſolute Per- 
tection of his Nature, and who accordingly 
is not and cannot poſſible be material. 
Here therefore Thinking Being and extend- 

ed Being are not only notionally, but re- 


have no ſuch Inſtance on the other ſide. 
There is no ſuch thing in Nature as a Fi- 
gured Subſtance that is not alſo in reality 
a Moveable Subſtance too. Which again 
thews a great diverſity in the two Caſes, 
and confequently that no Argument drawn 
from the real Identity that is in the one, 
can be reafonably uſed to conclude the like 
Identity in the other, 3 


ed, that tho? Figure be formally diſtindt 


able Being are really all one, the ſame ex- 
tended Subſtance being the common ſubject 
of both thofe Modes. And ſo tho? Thought 
and Extenſion arc Ideally diſtinct, yet there 
is no neceſſity that Thinking Being and 


ally and actually divided. But now we 


49. And therefore if it ſhould be object- 


from Motion, yet Figured Being and Move- 


Extended 
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Extended Being ſhould be really different, 
but that the ſame Being may be both 
Thinking and Extended. To this it is an- 
ſwer'd, that (beſides the unreaſonableneſs 


of ſuppoſing two ſuch diſſimilar and un- 


proportioaate Modes to belong to one 
Subject) there is à great deal of reaſon to 
think the contrary from the completeneſs 
and incompleteneſs of theſe Ideas reſpe- 
ctively, which ſhew too great a Diſparity 


in the two Caſes, than that one ſhould 


conclude the other, as has becn already 
difcours'd. But then for the farther Open- 
ing of this Diſparity there is one thing 
more to be obferv'd, and which perhaps 
may otherwiſe eſcape obſervation, and 
that is, that the Inſtances of Thinking 
Being and Extended Being, and Figured 
Being and Moveable Being, belides the 
completeneſs of the Ideas in the former, 
and their incompleteneſs in the latter, are 
otherwiſe not parallel Inſtances. They | 
ſeem indeed to be ſo, and 'tis like ford 


been taken for ſuch ; but if we look 


nearer we ſhall find that they are far from 
being ſo. For when we ſay that Figured 
Subſtance is really Moveable Subſtance, 
however formally diltin& from it, the 
meaning is not in a direct way of Predt- 
cation, but only that Figure and Motion 
0 2 are 
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are both Modes of the fame common sub- 
jet, wiz. Extenſron, And fo that which 
is Figured is alſo Moveable, che 95 in 
the common Subject, tho? not in the Artri- 
Bute, But now hog, any one, preſlumiug 
upon the Parity of this ſuppoted Parallel, 
ſay, that Thinking Being is really Extend. 
ed Being ; this cannot mean as if Thought 
and Extenſion were allo teliow Modes ; of 
the ſame Subject. For Extenfion i tot a 
Mode or Manner of Being, as Figurc or 
Motion is, but the very + e Reaſon Or 
Eſſence of a certain h nat Being 
which we call Mrzter. And therefore 
Thinking Being wil! not bs Extended Be- 
ing in the ſame ſenſe as Figured Being is 
Moveable Being ; that is, it will not be 
Extended being, as that ſignifies a Sub- 
ſtance that has Extenſion belonging to it 
as a Mode, but as Extended Being ſigni- 
fies a-Subſtance whoſe Eſſence is to be er 
tended. But is this poſſible to be con- 
ceiv'd? Indeed Figured Being may be the 
ſame really as Moveable Being, becauſe 


that only fignifies that the ſame Being that 


has the Mode of Figure is allo capable of 
that of Motion. But can an Extended 
Being, meaning by it a Being whoſe Eſſence 
is to be extended, be a Thinking Being ? 
will not this be the lame as s for one thing 

Lo 
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to be another? Without doubt yes, if 
Thinking Being be taken (and why ſhould 
it not.) as Extender Being is, viz. for a 
Being whoſe Efleace is to think. For can 
any things be more diſtinct than theſe 
things are? And how then can we ſay 
that one is the other, without mixing and 
confou ding our Notions, and jumbling 
away that diverſity of things whercin the 
Order and Keauty of Nature conlifts. 
50. If to evade this it be pretended, 
that Thought is a Mode of Extended Be- 
ing, and ſo the ſame Being is both think- 
ing and extended, 1 deſire it may be re- 


| mermber'd, that Extended Being here, as 


was before obſerv'd, ſignifies the ſame as 
a2 Being whoſe Eſence is to be extended; 


| fo that Thought will not be a joint or 


fellow Mode of ſome third thing to which 
Extenſion alſo belongs as a Conter-Mode: 
Cas in the Caſe of Figure and Moveable 
Being) but it will be the immediate Mode 
of Extended Being it felf. That is, it 
will be the Mode of Matter, as directly as 
Figure or Motion is. And this perhaps is 
1 very thing that ſome Materialift drive 
But againſt this Couceit, I have two 
Wn to ſay. Firſt, that a Mode being 
bot the thing it ſelf, but only a certain 
manner of being of it, mult follow the 
C . nature 
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nature of that thing whoſe Mode it is. 
As Figure which is a Mode of Extenſion, 
Cas being the Termination of it) follows 
the Nature of Extenſion, ſo that it cannot 
be the Mode of any thing elſe but what 
is extended. Suppoſing any Spiritual or 
 Immaterial Being, Figure could not be 
the Mode of it. But now what Agreement 
or Proportion is there between the Nature 
of Thought and Matter, that Thought 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to be the Mode of it. 
Figure carries a Proportion, and ſo does 
Motion, but Thought has evidently none 
at all. And therefore as Figure cannot be 
the Mode of Spirit, ſo neither for the 
ſame Reaſon can Thought be the Mode of 
Matter. But then again in the ſecond 
place, it 1s farther to be conſider d, that 
tho? the Thing may be well enough con- 
ceiv'd without its Mode, becauſe of the 
Abſoluteneſs of its Nature, yet the Mode 
implying a relation in it, cannot be clearly 


and fully conceiv'd without conceiving 


the Thing too whoſe Mode it is, much 
leſs can it © be conceiv'd if one ſhould ſup- 
poſe the Thing not to be, or ſo much as 
doubt whether it be or no. As is plain in 
the Caſe of Figure and Motion with rela- 
tion to Extenſion. If then Thought were 
the Mode of Matter, it could no more be 
early 
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clearly and fully conceiv'd without it, 
than Figure or Motion can, which indeed 
are Modes of it. But now on the contra- 
ry, we have a clear and diſtinct concep- 
tion of Thought not only without con- 
cciving Matter with it, but even if we 
ſhould doubt whether there be any ſuch 
thing in Nature or no, or ſhould even ſup- 
poſe it not to be at all. This is more than 
can be ſaid of Figure or Motion ; where- 
by it appears that they indeed are Modes 
of Matter, as depending upon it even in 
the very conception as well as the thing, 
and the contrary Reaſon ſeems to conclude 
as ſtrong, that Thought is not. In ſum 
then, for the better cl:aring and recollect- 
ing the foregoing Proceſs, I would ask 
thoſe who. contend for the Formal Diſtin- 
ction only, but real Identity of Thinking 
Being and Extended Being, in what ſenſe 
they mean, or would have this to be un- 
derſtood. What we mean that ſay they 
are really diſtin, is very plain; but it 
ſecms not ſo plain but that one may rea- 
ſonably inquire, what it is that they mean 
who ſay they are really one and the ſame; 
Do they mean that a Being whoſe E/erce 
is to think, is the ſame with a Being whoſe 
Eſſence is to be extended? This would be 
a manifeſt Confuſion, or a making one 
. thing 
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thing of two. For Thought and Exten- 
ſion being plainly two 5705 tis as plain 
that a Being whoſe Eſſence is to think, 
muſt be really diſtin& from a Being whoſe 
Effence is 10 be extended. Or do they 
mean when they ſay they are the ſame, 
that the ſame thing is both Thinking and 
Extended ; that is, "that Thought is a Mode 
of the ſame common Subject whercof Ex- 
tenfion is alſo a Mode, and fo that Think- 
ing Being and Extended Being are the 
fame, in the ſame ſenſe that Figured Peing 
ind Moveable Being arc the ſame. But 
then we could no more conceive à Think- 
zus Being excluſively of an Extended he- 
than we can conceive Figured Being 
excinfively of Moveable Bcing, as was 
diſcourſed before. Or elſe in the laſt place, 
taking Extended Being, as 'tis reaſonable 
to take it, not for a Being that has Exten- 

fion belonging to it as a Mode, but for a 
Being whoſe Eſeence is to be extended, do 
they mean that Thought is a Mode of this 
_ extended Being, that 1 is a Mode of Matter? 
But why this Senſe cannot be admitted, 
was the very laſt part of our Account. 
And therefore ſince there is reaſon to think 
that they are not the ſame in any of theſe 
Senſes (which are all that the matter wil! 
receive) it ſeems to remain that they muſt 
be really diſtinc things. 1 51. Eut 
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51. But after all, if we examin the 
Idea we have of Matter we ſhall find that 
Thought is not at all contain'd in it, nos 
ſo much as in the way of a Modality 
And accordingly Mir. Locke, as willing a 
he ſeems that Matter Mould ftand for ita 
grace in order to commence "Gradvate in 

e Art of Thinking, does yet openly ac- 


Isg in his Reply to the Biſhop of 
Worceſter, (p. 397 that Thought is not 


included in 0 Ellence of Matter. Only 
in defect of this he flies to the Omnipo- 
tence of God, which he fancies may make 
it think notwit hſtandiug. But this me- 


thinks is not very. Philo ſophically done. 


For at this rate we ſhall never be able to 
know when a thing is true or falſe, cr 
when we have proved or difprov'd any 
thing | in a Rational or Philoſophical way, 


ik Men ſhall have recourſe to the Power 
of God, and think to turn the Balance of 


the Argument at laſt by that over-ruling 
Expedient. Beſides, as infinite as the Pow- 
er of God is as to all thoſe things which 
are the proper Objects of Power, yet *tis 


well known that there are ſome things 


that are limply irpoſſible and if this be 
not one of them, *twill not be very caſy 
perhaps to tell what is. But belides, laſt- 
ly, how can this be done without A 
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not be fo ſtrictly 


HForſe makes a Centaur. 
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the Species? Indeed if God were to make 
Matter think by any thing contain'd with- 
in its Eſſence or Ideal Reaſon, as by a 
finer Mechaniſm ar more advantagious 
Arrangement of its Parts (for this is with- 
in the Potential reach of Matter ſtill) it 
would be another thing. Bat to make it 


think by a ſuperinduction of a Power 


wholly foreign, by ſuperadding a new 


Perfection or degree of Being that is not 


contain'd within the verge of its Idea, 
this muſt needs infer a change in the Spe- 
For *tis the Idea of a thing that 


therefore tho' the Eſfences of things may 
2 fo y like Numbers, that the 
leaſt Unit added ſhall cauſe a variation in 
them, yet he that made that Obſervation 
was undoubtedly ſo far in the right, that 
the ſuperaddition of any Perfection (much 


more ſuch a one as Thought is) that is no 


way contain'd in the Eſſence or Idea of a 
thing, but exceeds both the actual and 


potential extent of it, muſt neceſſarily in- 


ter a Change in the Species. And ſo in- 
ſtead of making Matter think, 'tis ſome- 


thing elſe that will be made think, | a pro- 


duction that is wholly new, and without a 
name, As the addition of a Man to 2 


52, But 
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52. But that which I here chiefly inſiſt il 
upon is the Conceſſion it ſelf here made ql 
by Mr. Locke, chat Thought is not inclu- 
ded in the Eſſence of Matter, wherein he 
ſeems to grant as much as onr Cauſe re- 
quires, and indeed more than is to be 
ſalvd again by any after-expedient. For, 
as Mr. Collier well obſerves in his Preface 
before a Tranflated Piece concerning the 
Natural Immortality of Human Souls, (and 
E which one Remark is, in my Opinion, 
worth all the Book beſides) If the Idea of 
Matter is compleat without Thinking, if 
there is no ſuch Faculty to be found about 
it, if there muſt be a foreign Power ſuper- 
| added before any thine of Thought can e- 
merge, it follows evidently from Mr. Locke 
Conceſſion, that a Being capable of Thinking, 
uſt be of a nobler and quite different kind 
from Matter and Motion. For to confirm, 
and perhaps a little illuſtrate what this 
Ingenious Gentleman here ſays, if Thought 
be not included in the Idea of Matter, 
then *tis plain that the Idea of Matter is 
compleat without it; and if the Idea of 
Matter be compleat without Thought , 
then the Idea of a Thinking Being is as 
compleat withoat Extenſion; and conſe- 
quently as Matter is not a Thinking Be- 
ing, ſo it ſeems as plain on the other fide, 
RN ES. that 
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that a Thinking Being is not, cannot be 
Matter. But what it poſitively 15, that 
this way of Reaſoning docs not preten 4 
ro ſhew, nor perhaps is it poſſible for ns, 
in the Light we are in at preſent, clcarly 
to underſtand wherein the Nature of the 
vou docs conſiſt. Nor is there any great 
need to inquire, it being enouv[ to Our 
preſent Concern that it 15 not Material, or 
an limmaterial Being. Not that we place 


the Eſience of the Soul in a needtive, as 


{ome may be apt to cavil. No, we know 


well enough that a ſpecific difference Of a 
thing mulk be poſitive ; and ?ris a real po 


ntire Being that we underſtand under that 
Appellation; but not knowing preciſely 
hat it is, we expreſs it negatively, as we 
are fain to do in ſome other Cafes, and 
as we have a particular reaton to do here, 
becauſe the whole ſtreſs of the thing in 
Queſtion turns upon this negative; ſo that 
it we did know the Nature of the Soul 


never ſo perfectly, vet we were here con- 


Cern d to conſider it no otherwiſe than as 


ixrmmaterial, For | if the Soul be an Imma- 


terial Being, as from the Idea! Diverſity 
between Thought t and Extenſian, and a 
Thinking and an Extended Being it ſcems 
reaſonable to think it is, then the very 


next ſte Ep is [7 emortality, And that in the 
a HF a 
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natural {enle of it; for then it neceſſarily 
follows irom the very nature of the thing 
that ſhe is Immortal. Not as Immortal 
ſignifies unperiſbable or indefectible in Be- 
ing (for Immateriality as ſuch does not 
prove that, Spirit being as anmihilable as 
Body) but as Immortal Cr enitics incorrupti- 
ble Or indiffolvible. Tho? theſe things are 
very often conſounded. 

53. And thus, Sir, I have perſued this 
Argument as far as it will well go, and 
perhaps farther than it has yet been car- 
ried . And upon the whole, it feems to 
bid fair towards a Demonſtration, at leaſt 
as much as one can reaſonably hope to 
have in a thing of this nature. But whe- 


ther it be Demonſtrative or no, conſider- 
ing that great Men have been for it, and 


great ( tho perhaps not in the thinking 


way ſo great) Men have been againſt it, 


and withal how eaſy it is to be deceiv'd 


in ones Judgment in things of this Abſtru- 


ſity, I ſhall not take upon me abſolutely 
to determin. However being a celebrated 
Argument, I thought it worth while to 


lay it open in its full Light, and fo leave 
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it to be weigh'd and conſider'd by better 
Judgments, and particularly by your ſelf, 
to whoſe Judgment in this matter I ſhall 
have a particular regard. Only I have 
here one thing farther to note, that they 
who argue for the Immateriality of the 


Soul from the manner of its Operations, 


or particular ways of Thinking, are con- 
cern'd not to refuſe this Argument from 
the Ideal Diverſity of a Thinking Being 
and Body. Becauſe if they once allow 3 


real Identity in theſe things, and that 


Matter can think, the Foundation of their 
own Argument will fail. For if Matter 


can riſe to ſuch a thing as Thought, what 
will become of their particular ways? For 


tho even ſuppoſing a capacity of Thought 


in. Matter, there may be ſome particular 
ways of Thinking whereby the Soul may 


diſcover it ſelf to be independent on the 


Body, (which Body may be as well as 
Spirit) yet I know not what particular 
ways of Thinking thoſe are that ſhall 
prove the Soul to be abſolutely Immaterial, 


ſuppoſing Matter can think at all. For it 


we once admit that, where ſhall we ſtop, 


or what particular ways of Thinking ſhall 


we appropriate to an Immaterial Being, ſo 


as thereby to prove the Soul to be one, if 


1 55 once Matter be allow'd capable of Thought. 
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zo that they are obliged, in defence of 
their own Argument, to ſtand by this. 
54. Which whether you will think con- 
cluſive or no, yet give me leave to tell 
you, that I cannot but wonder at two 
things. Firſt, That any ſhould look upon 
the Notion it felf of an Immaterial Sub- 
ſtance as a Contradiction, ſince *tis plain 
that the word Subſtance is not here taken 


a ſubſtando, but a ſubſiſtendo, and denotes 


only ſuch a Being as is ſubſiſtent by it ſelf, 


as that ſignifies independently upon any 


other as a Subject. Unleſs they will ſup- 
poſe that there is no ſuch Subſtance but 
what is Corporeal, which is to beg what 
they ſhould prove. Secondly, I cannot 
but wonder that any allowing an Imma- 


terial Subſtance not to be a Contradiction, 


ſhould yet contend that no created Being 


can be Immaterial. So ſays Curcellaus * in 


expreſs terms. Nihil creatum efſe poteſt 
plant incorporeum. If indeed the very No- 


tion of an Immaterial Being implied a 
Contradiction, or if all Being, even God 
himſelf were corporeal, it were another 


thing. For *tis certain, that God cannot 
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create a Being more perfect than himſelf, 
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But neither of theſe is pretended, but tlie 
quite contrary implied by the Limitation. 


But then why is ſuch a Limitation made? 


For may we not apply what the Apoſtle 
fays in another Caſe with ſome variation 
to this, why ſhould it be thought a thing 
incredible with you that God ſhould create 
an Immaterial Being ? Is there any Re- 
pugnance between the Notion of a Crea- 
ture and that of Immateriality? May not 
an Immateria] Being be full as dependant 
as a Material? Or is Immateriality an In- 
communicable Perfection of the Divine 


Nature, and ſuch as he cannot poſſibly in- 


veſt a Creature with 2 No certainly, God 


may if he pleaſes communicate any Pet- 


fection or Degree of Being that is Finite, 
and may not a Spirit be of a Finite Eſſence 
as well as Body? I fee nothing that ſhould 
hinder, nor conſequently why God may 
not make a Being like himſelf as to Spi- 
rituality, 
reſpect. Nay, it ſeems reaſonable to think 
that he ſhould make ſome ſuch Beings for 


the greater Variety and Ornament of the 
(which would be but a dead 


Univerſe, 
lumpiſh thing if there were nothing but 
Matter in it) and that he might take the 
more delight in his Works, which are fo 
far pleaſing to him as Repreſentative of 

him. 


as well as in any other Ii ited 
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him. But whether he actually has made 
any ſuch, or whether the Souls of Men in 
particular are in Fact ſuch Immaterial Be- 
ings, is another Queſtion. 

Now as to this I have ſomething 
firther to offer from Authority. As for 
Human Authority vou know, Sir, I have 
St. Auſtin and the School-men on my fide, 
with a Cloud of both Philoſophers and 
Divines, Antient and Modern. And in- 

| deed moſt that are for the Immortality of 
tlie Soul, are alſo for its Immateriality, 
and commonly join them both together, 
(as Plotinus does in the Seventh Book of 
his Fourth Ennuead) and prove the former 
by the latter; tho' indeed Immateriality 
does not prove the Immortality of the 
Soul at large, but only as to Incorrupti- 
bility, as I "have already noted. And of 
that it is the only proper Natural Proof, 
ſo that as whoever holds the Soul to be 
Immaterial muſt hold it to be Incorrupti- 
ble; ſo whoever holds ic to be Incorrupti- 
ble muſt in like manner (if he will be 
conſiſtent with himſelf ) maintain its Im- 
materiality. Concerning which Immateri- 
ality of the Soul, not to multiply Teſti- 
monies, which in fo conteſs'd a thing are 
endleſs, and to you, if to any one, cer- 
tainly needleſs, I ſhall only beg your Per- 
2 miſſien 
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miſſion juſt to ſet before you what St. 
Auſtin ſays in two places. One is in his 
Epiſtle to St. Jerom, concerning the Na- 
ture and Origin of the Soul, where you 
will find him aſſerting its [mmateriality i in 
theſe expreſs words, Incorpoream efſe Ani- 
mam, el ſi difficile tardioribus perſuadert po- 
feſt, mihi tamen fateor eſſè perſuaſum. The 
other is upon the 145th Pfalm, where he 
ſpeaks thus, Natura Anime præſtantior eſt 
quam Natura Corporis, excellit multum, res 


ſpiritalis eſt, res incorporea eſt, vicina eſt 


Subſtantiæ Dei. Inviſß bile qui id dam eſt, re- 


git Corpus, movet Membra, dirigit Scnſus, 


pra parat Cogitaliones, exerit Adienes, capit 
rerum infinitarum imagines, This Naſt Ex- 
preſton of St. Auſtin ſeems to touch upon 
an Argument which may be made uſe of 
by ſome to prove the Immateriality of the 
Soul, taken from its beins receptive | of 


fuch infiaire images of Things, ſuppoſing 


it impoſſible that ſuch abur dance of Imagcs 
mould find room in a Cor pc greal or Ex- 
tended Subſtance, But the ſuppoſition of 
this Argument, viz, that theſe Images of 


Things are really and ſubjectively in the 
Soul, is, ia my Opinion, not ſo certain as 


it ſhould be, to make it good. For tho 
WC underſtand br y Ideas 15 which is what 
w2 are to mean by Ire ages ) yet theſe Ideas, 


according | 
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according to my Philoſophy, are not in 
the Soul, but in a ſuperiour intelligible 
Nature, wherein the Soul only beholds and 
contemplates them. And ſo they are only 
objeitively in the Soul, or tanquam in cog- 
noſcente, but really elſewhere, even in the 


intelligible World, that ele rants which 


Philo ſpeaks of, to which the Soul is uni- 


ted, and where ſhe beholds them. And 


where Matter, were it capable of Thought, 


(which this Argument does not ſhew it is 


not) might bchold them as well as the 


Soul. Which ſeems very much to dead 


the Force of this Argument. As it does 
alſo thar of another, made uſe of by a 
great Man, taken irom the incorporeity 


of our Ilear, and thence inferring the in- 
corporeity of the Soul; bec auſe an Im- 


material idea cannot be ſabjeTed in Mat- 
ter. And indeed I do not fee how ir can ʒ 


| and therefore if it could be made appear 


that our Ideas, which I acknowledge to 


be incorporeal, were really and ſuljective- 


y in the Soul, it might perhaps follow 


from hence that the Soul is incorporeal; 


but that being only ſuppoſed, and that 
too without any good Foundation of 


* Biſkop Ward, in His e. page 37. 
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miſſion juſt to ſet before you what St. 
Auſtin ſays in two places. One is in his 
Epiſtle to St. Jerom, concerning the Na- 
ture and Origin of the Soul, where you 


will find him aſſerting its Immateriality i in 


theſe expreſs words, Incorpoream eſſe Ani- 
mam, etfi difficile rardioribus perſuadert po- 
feſt, mihi tamen fatcor eſſe perſuaſum. The 
other is upon the 145th Pſalm, where he 
ſpeaks thus, Natura Anime præſtantior eſt 
quam Natura Corporis, excellit mull um, res 
ſpiritalis eſt, res incorporea eſt, vicina ſi 
Subſlantie Dei, Inviſebile quiddam eſt, re- 
git Corpus, movet Membra, dirigit Jerſus, 
preparat Cooitatiores, exerit AG;ones, capit 
eu 222 THAT? imagincs. Thi: "aſt Ex- 
preſſion of St. Auſtin ſeems to touch upon 
an Argument which may be made uſe of 
by ſome to prove the Immateriality of the 
Soul, taken from its being receptive | of 
ſuch infiaire 7 images of Things, ſuppoſing 
it impoſſible that ſuch abund ance of Images 
mould find room in a Corp greal or Ex- 
tended Subſtance, But the ſuppoſition of 
this Argument, viz. that theſe Images of 
Things are really and ſubjectively in the 
Soul, is, in my Opinion, not ſo certain as 
it ſhould be; to ak it good. For tho' 
we underſtand br y Ideas (which is what 


was are to mean by & er ages, 2 yet theſe Ideas, 
according 


WH. > 9 15 
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according to my Philoſophy, are not in 
the Soul, but in a ſuperiour intelligible 

Nature, wherein the Soul only beholds and 
contemplates them. And fo they are only 
objettzvely in the Soul, or fanquars in cog- 
noſcente, but really elſewhere, even in the 
intelligible World, that weuO- ror which 
Philo ſpeaks of, to which the Soul is uni- 
ted, and where ſhe beholds them. And 
where Matter, were it capable of Thought, 
(which this Argument does not ſhew it is 
not) might behold them as well as the 
| Soul. Which ſeems very much to dead 
the Force of this Argument. As it does 
| alſo that of another, made uſe of by a 
great Man, taken irom the incorporeity 
of our Leas, and thence interring the in- 
corporeity of the Soul; becauſe an Im- 
material Idea cannot be "(bj ed in Mat- 
ter. And indeed I do not fee how it can; 
and therefore if it could be made 2ppear 
that our Ideas, which I acknowledge to 
be incorporeal, were really and ſubje@ive- 
y in the Soul, it might perhaps follow 
from hence that the Soul is incorporeal; 

but that being only ſuppoſed, and that 
too without any good Foundation of 


* Biſhop Ward, in! his Eſay, page 57. 
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Reaſon, I think there is no great Force in 
the Argument. Perhaps it might be bet- 
ter it the incorporeity of the Soul were 
argued from the incorporeity of our Ideas 
fimply, without ſaying any thing, of their 
ſubjeFroe Being in the Soul, and inf {ting 
only upon the Diſproportion betwcen an 


Im material Object, and a Material Faculty. 
And this, for ought I know, would be 


one of the beſt Arguments for the Pur- 
poſe. But if Matter ſhould be once al- 
low'd capable of Thought, I don't ſce 


how this Argument will conclude neither; 


ſince if Matter can think at all, it may 


riſe to the Contemplation of an Immate— 
rial as well as a Material Idea. 80 chat 
that part is in the firſt place to be ſecu— 


red, as was noted before. But this by the 


by. 


56. I return now to Auth ority ; and that 
which I inſiſt principally upon is Divine. 


Not that I think the Holy Scripture is ſo 


pan and full in aſſerting the Immateria- 
ity of the Soul, as it is in aflerting its 


Immortality; this being of greater and 
more immediate Concernment to the well- 
governing of Human Life than the other 


Is, which is more of a Philoſophical Na- 
ture, in which things Divine Revelation 


18 gencrally more Farin and reterv'd. 


However 
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However there arc ſome Intimations whence 
the Incorporeity of the Soul may be fairly 
gather'd; a few of which I ſhall offer to 


your Conſideration. As for the Diſtin- 


tion of Soul and Body, we meet with it 
at every turn in Scripture in the ſame man- 
ner as we do in Human Writings, or in 
common Diſcourſe; but hat I do not 
take to be ſufficient, ſince the Soul may be 
diſtinct from what we call the Body, and 
yet not be abſolutely incorporeal in it (elf, 


as was before obſerv'd. However per- 
haps ſome Advantage may be taken of 


thoſe words of our Saviour, Fear not then 
ihat fill the Body, but are not able to kill 


the Soul, Matth. 10. 28. or as It is in St. 
Like, and after that have no more that they 
can do. This Text is commonly alledged 


for the Immortality of the Soul. Put 1 
think it does not prove it abſolutely, but 


only, Firſt, with reſpect to the Power of 
Men, that they cannot kill it, Secondly, 


with reſpect to any Bodily dependance 3 


implying that it may be ſeparated from 
the Body without dying it felf. But ſur- 
viving the Body, and always living, are 


two things ; the former of which does not 
neceſſarily infer the latter. But that which 


1 would obſerve here to the preſent ix 
Poſe 1 is, that kling the Body is a popular 


way. 


—— 73e — —— — —— — 


Impulſe. 
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way of ſpeaking ; for not the Body pro 
perly, but the Mar it is that is kill'd. And 
theretore killing the Body can here ſtrictly 
and truly mean only ſuch violent ape 
ons made upon the Body, whereby the 
Man is kilbd. And whereas our Saviour 
adds, hut are not able to fill the Son! this 
being ſpoken in oppolition to what is ſaid 


before done to the Body, ſeems not to 
_ denote Annihilation, 
thing done to the Body; 


(for that is not the 
and beſides it 
would be too little to (: * "they could not 
annihilate the Soul, 
that reſpect as much out of their reach as 


the Soul it ſelf can be) but to ſignify ſuch 


Violences or Outrages as are committed 


upon the Body, that they cannot commit 
any ſuch upon the Soul. 
wound, ſtab, break or bruiſe the Body till 


its Vital Aptitude be utterly ſpoiPd, but 


after they have done that they can do no 


more, the Soul is out of their reach, and 
can ſuffer no ſuch Injuries by their worſt 
Attempts. But why ſo, if not upon the 


account of its Tncorporeity, which renders 


it impaſſible to any Phyſical Motion or 
As even Virgil alſo obſerves up- 
on the Occaſion of /Eneas being about to 


draw upon the Infernal Ghoſts, which he 
repreſents as a vain attempt. 


ſince the Body is in 
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Et ni dota comes tenues fine corpore Litas 
Ad moneat wolitare cava ſub imagine Forme, 


lrrnat, & fi ujtra ferro diverberet umbras, 


57. This I ſay may be offer'd to Conſi- 
deration. But that which I inſiſt more 
upon is that the word Spirit, which is the 


very name whereby we expreſs an incor- 


poreal Subſtance in general, as alſo our 


_ own Souls in particular, and which our 


Saviour attributes to God, when he tells 
us that God is a Spirit, and which is alſo 


given in Scripture to the Third Perſon of 


the Bleſſed Trinity; in both which Cafes 


it muſt and is allow'd to ſignify not Me- 
taphorically, as when we ſpeak of our 
Animal Spirits , meaning only the finer 


parts of the Blood, but a Being ſtrictly 


and properly Immaterial; I ſay this word 
 Opirit is the very word which the Scrip- 
ture applies to ſignify that nobler part of 


us which we call our Soul in contradiſtin- 


ction to the Body. And indeed the word 


Spirit is much oftener made uſe of for this 


purpoſe than the word Soul is, and alſo 


ſet above it. For the word Soul in Scrip 


ture, eſpecially in the New Teſtament , 
frequently, perhaps ordinarily, ſignifies no 
more than Life, that which is common to 


Men 
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Men and Brutes ; whereas the word Spirit 
as it is always put for ſomething of ar 
Immaterial Importance, ſo when it is ap- 
plied to Man, it ſignifies that Part of us 
which animates the Body, and which is 
the Principle of Life and Action, and 
whereby we think and underſtand, in op- 
poſition to the Body of Flesh. In ſhort, 
it ſigniſies that which we ordinarily call 
the Soul, for which the Scripture word is 
5 generally Shirit. Thus we read of the 
Rulers Daughter, that her Spirit came a- 
gaip, and Father into thy Hands I com- 
mend my Spirit, and Lord Jeſus receive 
my Spirit, and the Spirit of a Man. which 
is in him, and abſent in Body but preſent 


in Spirit, and all Filthineſs of Fleſh and 


Spirit, and the Fleſh luſts againſt the Spi- 
rit, and the Spirit againſt the Fleſh. And 
not to multiply Inſtances of this kind, 
which are too many, and too well known 
to be particulariz'd, I ſhall only once for 


all obſerve, that St. Paul reſolves the Hu- 
Body and 


man Compoſitum into Soul, 
Spirit, 1 The. 5. 23. as ſo many conſtitu- 
tive parts of his zH ee Or compleat Man, 
which he repreſents as made up of theſc 
Ingredients, and which are the three things 
whereof a perfect Man does conſiſt, as 


you. 


your own Ter. (ib 5. cep. 90 will ten 
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vou. And whether he may not hear a 
ReſemÞiince of the Trinity in this, as 
well as {ome other reſpetts, I leave to be 
conſider'd. However tis ſufficient to my 
preſent purpoſe, that Spirit is here aſſigned 
2s a Part of Human Nature, which may 
reaſonably be preſumed to fgnity. ſome- 
thing Incorporeal, becauſe all that is Cor- 
porcal is ſufficiently denoted by the other 
WWOo.-: 
58. And thus the word Spirit which 

the Scripture attributes to God, it applies 
alſo to the Soul; which methinks it ſhonld 
not do if it were not truly an immaterial 
Snbſtance as he is. For the farther and 
| final clearing of which all the Queſtion 
| will be, whether this word Spirit be ap. 
plied to God and to the Soul in one and 
the ſame ſenſe ? Now that it is indeed ſo, 

beſides the oddneſs of fappoſing other- 

wiſe, I ſha!l offer a Text or two to your 
Conſideration, which I believe will put the 
matter out of all reaſonable doubt. The 
firſt that I ſhall make uſe of for this pur- 
pole, is that of our Saviour, Cod 7s 4 

Spirit, and they that worſhip hier, mut wor- 
ſip hin in Spirit and in I ruth, Joh. 4. 24. 
Here beſides that the word Spirit is appli- 
ed both to God and to the Soul in com- 
mon, 1 tarther coutend that there is 2 
R 35 neceſlity 
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neceſſity of underſtanding it in the very 
ſame ſenſe. For obſerve, 1. the Nature of 
God is here declared. 2. The Duty of 


him that worſhips him is hence infer'd. 


God is a Spirit, a pure incorporcal Being. 
Therefore they that worſhip him muſt wor- 
ſhip him in Spirit and in Truth; that is, 


in and with that Part of their Nature 


which ſymbolizes with, and anſwers to 
the Nature of God ; or as a very Learned 
Expoſitor * expreſſes it, agrecably to his 
Spiritual Nature, by giving up their Hearts 


and Spirit to him. The Argument 15 En- 


thymemetical, wherein the major Propoſi- 


tion is ſuppreſs'd, and the Conſequence 
infer'd from the minor. God is a Spirit, 


Therefore G. The Force of which ao 
£:quence depends upon, and muſt be p 


ved by this Principle, God muſt be 9055 
ſhip'd agreeably to his Nature. And there- 
tore if God be a Spirit, (as the minor ſays 


he is) he muſt be worſhip'd in Spirit. But 


now how does this Confequence follow, 


that God muſt be worſhip'd in Spirit be- 
cauſe he is a Spirit, or how can the wor- 
ſhiping him ſo be ſaid to be worſhiping 


— 


OE I of ih in "his For aphraſe on the New Teſta 


God 
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* God fignifies one thing, and in Men ano- 
ther? But if it ſignifies the ſame in both, 
(as it muſt do to make the Argument 
good) then the Immateriality of the Soul 
is concluded. 


59. When St. Paul tells us, that the 


Spirit (meaning the Holy Ghoſt) bears 
witneſs with our Spirit that we are the 
Children of God. Rom. 8. 16. Or when 
making a compariſon between the Human 


| and the Divine Spirit he tells us, 1 Cor. 
2. 11. that as no Man knows the things 


(that is the ſecret things) of 4 Man, ſave 


the Spirit of a Man N is in him, even 


fo the things 7 God knows no Man, but 


the Spirit of God; is it to be imagin'd 


that in either of theſe places he uſes the 


word Spirit in two ſenſes, meaning one 
| fort of Being when he applics it to God, 


and another ſort of Being when he ap- 


plies it to Man? No, as there is no reaſon 


for it, ſo the common way of ſpeaking is 
againſt it. But I ſhall urge ſomething that 
may be a little more convincing. St. Paul 
tells us, x Cor. 6. 16. that as he that is 
join to an Harlot is one Body , ſo he 


that is join'd to the Lord is one Spirit, | 


that is, with the Lord, They who inter- 
pret this onr being one Spirit with the 


Lord, of our being partakers of his Spirit, 
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as it the Apoſtle meant only to fay that 
Chriit and true Believers, have the fame 
Spirit in common between them, or that 
they are acted and influenced by the ſame 
Spirit, ſeem to miſs the Apoſtle's Deſign, 


to loſe the Force of his Compariſon, ai i 
not to come up even to the Literal Impor- 


portance of his Words. For tho' it = 
true that all good Chriſtians do partzke of 


the Spirit of Chriſt (ſince if they have not 


his Spirit in them they are none of his, 
as the Apoſtie ſays Rom. d. 9.) 50 ho) 


it be true alſo that they arc  hereh y united 
to Chriſt their Head. yet this only 85 Fe 


them in a my ſtical ſenſi one with the Lord, 
but docs not make the Lord and them 2 
Spirit. Theſe are plainly two things, for 


Chriſtians to bo one with the Lor d, and 


for them and the Lord to be one Spirit; 


and one ſeems to have been miſtaken for 
the other. But to ſet the matter clear, 


we are to confider that the Apoſt He's De- 


= | ig here was to convince the Corinthians 


of the great Sin of Fornication. In order 
to this, among other Arguments, he in- 
fits upon this, that our Bodies (as well 
as our Souls) are the Members of Chriſt, 
and that by the Act of Fornication the 


ſame Bodies which are Members of Chriſt 


| would alſo become the Members of an 
3 „ A Pt. N 7 Harlot. 
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Harlot. Which he repreſents as an hei- "| 
DO Indignity, Now for the Proof of 1 

he latter, Which was only implied before, . 
he lays down this Propoſitioa, that he 1 
] 
| 


hat Is join to an Harlot it one Body ; 1 
referring to Gen. the 2d and 24th, for | | 
IO Claith he) wall oe 077C Fleſh, In OP- 
poſition to which, but plainly in alluſion 1 
to it, fays he, But he that is join d unto || 
the Lord © one Spirit, He that is join'd if 
unto the Lord, that is by Charity and Di- 
vine Love in oppoſition to that Carnal 
and Senſual Love whereby a Man joins 
himſelf to an Harlot, is one Spirit with 
the Lord, as the other is one Fleſh with | 
the Hariot, or he and the Lord are one 
Spirit ; hat is, as much as two things can 
be one, not Ef entially or Perſonally (tor 
ſo they are itil two) but Morally aud My- 
ſtically, one not in the ſame abſolute ſenſe 
that the other are, (for that is a natural 
and this a ſpiritual union) but one in the 
ſame proportional ſenſe; that is, that as 
the other by their corporal union become 
one Fleſh, ſo theſe by their ſpiritual union 
become one Spirit. This ſeems to be the 
plain and natural ſenſe and intention os 
this place. But now 1t Spirit here be ta- 
ken in another ſenſe than when tis appli- 
ed to God, Wi I not this be a ſtrange Equi- 


vOcCAt jon, 
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vocation, and ſuch as will render the 


Apoſtle's Diſcourſe (which otherwiſe makes 


very good ſenſe. utterly impertinent, and 
indeed unintelligible 2 Suppoſe I ſhould 
ſay, this Stone join'd to that makes one 


Stone; this would be eaſy and obvious to 
be underſtood, provided that IT uſed the 
word Stone alike in both places. But if I 


ſhould fay this Stone (meaning a piece of 


Wood) join'd to that makes one Stone, 
would this be ſenſe > Much ſuch ſenfe as 
the other would be, ſuppoſing the like va- 


riation of meaning. But there is other- 


wiſe no reaſon to ſuppoſe any ſuch thing, 
For as Fleh and Body are meant in the 
ſame ſenſe with ref] ol to the Fornicator 
and the Harlot, fo there is no doubt but 
that Spirit 1s ſo too in the parallel in- 
ſtance. And if fo, then this again con- 
_ cludes for the Inmateriality of the Soul. 


60. For the fuller Proof of which Con- 


dcluſion, I ſhall beg your leave to inſiſt 
upon one more Scriptural Argument, which 


I ground upon that peculiar Obſervation 


which the Divine Hiſtorian makes upon 
the Creation of Man, that he was created 
in the Likeneſs of God. And God ſaid, 
Let ws make Man in our Image, aſter ou. 
Likeneſs. So God created Man in his own 
Jouge, in the Image of God created be his. 
; Now 


the Immortality of the Soul of May. 125 
Now ſetting afide the Queſtion, wherein 


the Image of God in Man does particular- 
ly confiſt, which would lead us a little 


too much out of our way to conſider, I 


ſhall only inquire at preſent of what part 
of Man this is to be underſtood, that he 
is made in the Image and after the Like- 


neſs of God, To which I think I may 
poſitively and confidently anſwer, not as 


to his Body. For if Man be made in the 


| Image of God ſecundum Corpys, then it 
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will unavoidably follow that God is Cor- 
poreal, as St. Ambroſe allo obſerves in his 


Hexaemeron, lib. 6. cap. 8. when he ſays, 


| Deus ergo Corporens, It will farther fol- 
low that God is or has a Body like unto 
| ours, which will run us into the impious 
| Hereſy of the Audians or Anthropomor- 
| phites, that God has Hands, and Eyes, and 
| Ears, ec. Whereby that of the Pſalmiſt 
would be verify'd in the grofteſt ſenſe, 
Thou thoughteſt that I was altogether ſuch 
a one as thy ſelf. Therefore this muſt not 


be meant as to his Body, but as to his 


Soul, even as the ſame Father alſo con- 


cludes, Non ergo caro poteſt efſe ad Imagi- 
nem Dei, ſed Anima noſtra. Very well. 


But if the Soul it ſelf be corporeal, then 


the very ſame abſurd Conſequence again 


returns, that God is a Body, which the 
OO OS 


— _ 
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that God himſelf is, or elſe we could not 


from the Body by the name of Soul, is 


As when St. Paul comolains of a Law in 
his Members warring againſt the Law of | ; 
| his Mind. Now what the Importance of 
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good Father thought he had ſufficiently JM ** 
declined by transferring the Image of God IB ho 
from the Body to the Soul; which by the IB Ph 
way plainly ſhews, that St. Anbrofe thought fo 
the Soul not to be Corporeal. As indeed I W 
by a little reaſoning upon this ſingle Text ÞÞ 1 
it ſufficiently appears that it is not. For m. 
if Man be made in the Image and [ ikenefs ſid 


of God in any Bodily reſpect (as he maſt 1 £4 


be if he is all over Corporeal) then God Pr 
muſt be Corporcal too, fince otherwiſe we F. 
could not be lie him. But 'tis plain both I 2 


by Reaſon and Scripture, that God is not 1 ®! 


Corporeal ; and therefore Man is not made th 
according to the Likeneſs of God in any 70 
Bodily reſpect, and therefore we are not 


all Body, but have ſomething Immaterial IÞ be 


in us, and of the ſame Spiritual Nature x th 


a 
0” 
1 


be made in his Likeneſs as we are here Þ 
expreſly ſaid to be. And fo the Immate- . 
riality of the Soul 15 again concluded thi: BB 
way. | - 
1 1 might farther have. obſerv'd, that 1 { 
that Part of Man which we diſtinguiſh a tl 


calPd Mind, in Scripture, as well as Spirit, 0 
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how much the Technical Terms of that 


Philoſophy are uted, as well as the Philo. 


ſophy it felt alluded to by the Sacred 
Writers in the New Teſtament, I ſuppoſe 
[ need not tell you. And therefore dif- 
miſling the farther perſuauce of this Con- 
fideratfon, I ſhall add only one Theoloez- 
cal Argument to the toregoing Scriptural 
Proofs. Tis certain that the Future and 


Final Happineſs of Man conſiſts in the 


Enjoyment of (327, according to that of 
our Saviour Chriſt, This is Life eternal, 


that they wget Lads thee the only true God. 
Joh. 17. 3. For God is the Good of our 


Souls ; and if we are ever Rappy, it muſt 


be in him. But now how can this be if 
the Soul be Corporeal, how will the Soul 
be then capable of enjoying Cod? For 


tis similitude and Agreement that is the 


Foundation of all Pleaſure: or Happinefs, 


without which tho? there thould be Poſ- 


ſeſſion, yet there would be no Fruition. 
And for this rea aſon it 15 among others, 


that we inſiſt upon the Neceſlity of a Holy 
Life, and a Godlike Frame and Temper 
of Mind. repreſenting them as in them- 


{elves indiſpenſably necellary to fit and 


qualify Men for the Happineſs of Heaven. 


And is not a Natural Qualification, do you 


s think, 


Ns is in the Platonic Philoſophy, and 


-—— — 
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think, as neceſſary as a Moral one? But 
now beſides that Happineſs is a Thoughtful 
Operation, and that we cannot conceive 
how Matter ſhould be capable of any 
 Fhought, I ſay beſides this, what ſuitable- 
neſs, or what proportion is there between 
an Incorporeal, and a Corporeal Being, 


that one ſhould be Happy in the enjoy- ; 


ment of the other. Happineſs requires 
Communion as well as Union; but what 
Fellowſhip or Communion can there be 
between two ſuch Beings, that differ in 
the whole Kind, as Body and Spirit do, 
and conſequently what Capacity for Hap- 
pineſs in the enjoyment of God, if he be 
2 Spirit and the Soul a Body ? 'Tis not, I 
think, to be concciv'd how there ſhould 

be any. No, it muſt be a Spirit certainly 
that muſt enjoy a Spirit. Thoſe words of 

our Saviour, Cod 7s a Spirit, and therefore 
 anuſt be worſhip'd in Spirit, being as much 


or rather more applicable this way, God 


is a Spirit, and therefore muſt be enjoy d in 
Spirit. Which again concludes very ſtrong- 


iy for the Incorporeity of the Soul, to all 


thoſe, I mean, who own the Principles of 
the Chriſtian Faith. And for this reaſon 
perhaps it is, why God who is the Creator 
and Lord of all things, is ſaid in Scripture 


do be the Father of Spirits, Heb, 12. 9. 


not 
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not only as created by him, for ſo the 
Body is too (tho? not ſo immediately) but 
” becauſe of their peculiar Relation and near 
Alliance to him, as being of the like Spi- 
ritual Nature with himſelf. 
62. And thus, Sir, having freely given 
you my Sentiments as to the Immateriality 
of the Soul, wherein its Natural Immor- 
tality in the ſenſe of Incorruptibility is 
alſo included, I ſhould now haſten towards 
a Concluſion, but that you are pleaſed to 
throw a conſiderable, and as you ſeem to 
think, unanſwerable Difficulty in my way, 
relating to Ixtellectual Habits, which in 
your Opinion is hardly to be accounted 
for upon the Hypotheſis of the Soul's Im- 
materiality. For ſay you, Nor will jou 
perhaps be able eaſily to give an account of 
| that Habitual Facility we daily experience in 
bur Minds, upon a frequent repetition of acts 
| of the ſame hind, without Corporeity. Per- 
| haps ſo. For I acknowledge there is Dif- 
} ficulty in it, and ſo there is almoſt in eve- 
* ry thing elſe ; and the wiſer one grows 
the more ſenſible one is of it. And where 
ſhould one expect Difficulties, if not in 
things relating to the Soul, whereot we 
know ſo little. But as we do not think it 
a right way of Philoſophizing to quit a 
Concluſion, which otherwiſe appears rea- 
T3 ſonabls 
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ſonable to us, becauſe of ſome Difficulties 
that may lye againſt it which we know not 
how to ſolve; ſo there is the leſs reaſon 
to do fo here, becauſe knowing no more 
of the Soul than we do, that which is 
call'd a Diſficulty may ariſe not ſo much 
from ſuch a Property attributed to the 
Soul (which may be clear and right enough 
as far as it goes) as from our not having a 


more comprehenſive Knowledge of its Na- 


ture, which if we had, the Difficulty ; per- 


haps would immediately vaniſh, juſt as it 


is in the Caſe of Divine Providence Hows 


ever that you may not think I would put 


you off with an Eoaſon inſtead of an Aur 
ſwer, I ſhall endeavour to give you what 
Satisfaction I can in ſo dark a Matter. And 


if I have not the Happineſs to convince 
you, yet ! 2 have that at leaſt of being 


corrected by 

63. The) Pottin of Habits (a very fine 
and curious Part of Philofophy) I take to 
be very confuſely, very feral y, and 
very imperfectly deliver'd in the Schools, 


They make Habit to be one fpecies of 


Sualiiy, and Natural Power to be a::other. 
But I think it muſt appear exceediug plain 

to any one that will conſider, that Habit 
is not an immediate ſpecies of Quality, 
but of that which they make the ſecond 


ſpec!® 0 
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ſpecies of Quality, viz. of Power, Which 
if inſtead of conſidering it only as Natu- 
ral, they had divided as they ought into 
natural and acquired, they had found Ha- 
hit comprehended under the latter, and o 
would have had no occaſion to make it a 
coordinate ſpecies of Quality, For taking 
the word acquired in a large ſenſe, not wy 
connoting by repetition of acts, but onl 

ED oppoſed to natural, or as ſignifying the 


N DD {ſame as from EFT TY I think it is very | 


clear and certain that Habit, as to the ge- 
nerical part of it, can import nothing 
more or leſs than an acquired Pomer. And 
it they will call that a Quality, tho it be 
a large and a confuſe word, Sid that car- 
ries little Light in it, yet I ſhall not con- 
tend. But {till *tis not Quality, but that 
which they make the ſecond ſpecies of 
Quality, viz. Power; or to ſpeak more 
exactly, one of the ſpecies of Power, viz. 
acquired Power, that is the true genus to 
Habit. For to give the full Definition of 
Habit, I take it to be an acquired Power 
of acting, or doing a thing with readineſs 
or facility. As ſappoſe when a Mufti clan 
plays readily upon an Inſtrument. I call | 
it an acquired Power, becauſe it does not 
iow from the Nature of the Subject, as 
ſome other Powers do, but is got ſome 


other 
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other way. A clear Inſtance of which two 
Powers we have in the ſwimming of a 
Fiſh, and the ſwimming of a Man. The 


Fiſh ſwims by a natural, the Man by an 
acquired Power, or Habit. Which indeed. 
is ordinarily cauſed by the frequent repe- 


tition of Acts of the ſame kind. But I do 
not think fit to put that in the Definition 
of an Habit for two diſtin> Reaſons. 
1. Becauſe the Cauſe of a thing ought not 
to be put into its Definition. For the De- 
| tnition only expreſſes the Quiddity of a 


thing, and anſwers to the Queſtion what 


it is. But whexce it is, or what is the 
(aAuſe of it, is another Queſtion and re- 


tures another Anſwer. Becauſe that 


is not the only, tho? the ny Cauſe 
of Habits, ſome of which may be acquired 


without any Practice or Application of 
ours, fuch as thoſe they call offs Ha- 


vits, (tor they too are Acquired, as Ac- 
ng is oppoſed to Natural) as ſuppoſe 
the Theological Graces, or the Gifts of 
Tongues which the Apoſtles had, with 


ther Miniſterial Inablements. And there- 


tore Habit which comprehends both, ought 


to be defined by that which is common to 5 
both, and not by that which would deter- 


min it to one, fo as to exclude the other. 


94. And 
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64. And thus our Idea of Habit I think 
is clear, which having ſtated, the next 
thing, and indeed the main thing, is now 
to conſider the Cauſe of it, how and by 
what means it is produced. By the fre- 
quent repetition of Acts of the ſame kind, 
according to the Philoſophy of the Schools. 
Which Account indeed is (ordinarily) true 
as far as it goes, but that is but a very 
little way. For the main Queſtion is, 
Why the frequent iteration of ſimilar Acts 
ſhonld beget this Power in us-of operating 
ſo readily and expeditely. Upon this it 
is that the Theory of Habits depends, and 
without which it is fo very imperfect, that 
it hardly deſerves the Name of Philoſophy 
to know the other. For who does not 
know that frequent uſe and practice makes 
a Man more ready and perfect ? Is it not 
become a very Proverb among us, Uſe 
makes Maſterdom ? As when the Man car- 
ried his Calf, till he came to be an Oxe. 
A Country-man would ſay this was done 
by ſe. And ſo indeed it muſt, if it were 
done at all. But a Philoſopher ſhould not 
reſt here. For the great Queſtion is, how 
or why it is that Uſe or frequent Practice 
comes to be ſo perfective of any Operati- 
on? Now here I think the Old Philoſophy 
fails us; and therefore we mult conſult. 
EE | Qur 
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our o'vn Reflections with that Kſliſtance 
which may be had from the New. 

65. I ſuppoſe therefore (what I preſumc 
will be readily granted me) Firſt of all, 


That the Soul, by that Law of Union 


whereby it communicates with the Body, 
has ſome way or other ( whether as an 
Efficient or as an Occaſional Cauſe it mat. 
ters not) a Power to move it, or ary Part 


of it at pleaſure. Secondly, That this Mo- 


tion is perform'd by the Animal Spirits as 
the immediate Inſtruments of it. Thirdly, 


That there is ſomewhere in the Brain 2 


Store or Recentacle of theſc Spirits. Fourth. 
* That at this Receptacle of the Spirits 
is the meeting or concourſe of the Nerves. 


_ Fifthly, That theſe Nerves are implanted 


or inſerted into the Muſcles. Laſtly, That 


the Soul has a Power (how we need not 
at preſent inquire.) of determining the 


courſe of the Spirits which way it pleaſes, 


and of directing them by the Nerves: into 


the Muſcles of the Body : whereby thoſe 


Muſeles being diſtended, are conſequently 


contracted, and ſo the Parts adjotning to 


them moved. And by this all Bodily Mo- 
tion may be conceived to be perform'd. 
Now this being ſuppoſed, it will not be 
very difficult to conceive how it may come 


to be tacilitated or Improves 1 into a Habit. 
For 
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For tho' the Spirits will not at firſt find 
the Paſſages, through which they are to 


take their courſe, very free and open, as 
appears by the difficulty and awkwardneſs 


wherewith a Beginner in Muſic for inſtance 
moves his Fingers, yet by their continual 
courſe they may by degrees ſo ſmooth and 


+ open them, as to pals freely and without 
any reſMtance into the Parts that are to be 


moved. And then the Man is arrived to 
what we call a Habit. Not that in the 


exactneſs of ſpeaking the formal Notion 
of a Habit does conſiſt in the free courſe 


of the Spirits, or the plaining and opening 


the Paſſages, but rather in the very Faci- 
lity of the Movement it ſelf, or, as was 
ſaid before, in the Power which we ac- 
quire of doing a thing with Facility. This 
is that wherein a Habit formally conſiſts, 
but however it may be ſaid to conſiſt in 


the other ſo far as 'tis the immediate Rea- 
ſon or Cauſe whereby this Power is ac- 


quired. And now it plainly appears why 


and how the frequent Repetition of Acts 
of the ſame kind begets a Habit. For as 
the elicit Act of he Will for the doing 
any thing determines the courſe of the 
Spirits to this or that Part of the Body, 


ſo in the doing it the Spirits (which are 


the Inſtruments of Motion) are imploy'd, 


T- _ and 
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and the oftner it is done the more they 
are imploy'd, and the more they are im- 
ploy'd the more by their courſe they 1 5 
and plain the Paſſages, till they find 
longer any hindrance or reſiſtance in their 


courſe, and then the Movement is per- 


form'd with Facility and Expedition, and 
ſo the Halli is acquired. 


66. You'll ſay, I ſuppoſe, that this Ac- 
count goes no farther than Corporal Ha- 


bits, as playing upon a Muſical Inſtrument, 


Dancing, O. It is true, and I intend it 
directly or no more. But then beſides 
that, cven in theſe Corporal Habits, the 
Mind is not without its Part, this will 


ſerve to give great Light to thoſe other 
Habits too which we properly call Intelle- 


Cual. The great Jiffcretice between which 


two being, as I conceive, in general only 
this, that as in Corporal Habits the Mind 
originally. moves the Body, fo in Intelle- 
tual Habits the Body immediately moves 
the Mind, in the manner that I ſhall now 
explain. For it is to be conſider'd, that 
as the Soul, by Vertue of its Union with 
the Body, has 2 Power to direct the Spi- 
rits to the ſeveral Parts of it, by which 
means certain Movements in the Body are 
conſequent upon certain Thoughts of the 
Mind z 03 in Vertue of the ſame Union, 


certain 


* 
. 
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certain Thoughts in the Mind are recipro- 
cally conſequent upon certain Impreſſions 
made upon the Body, and in particular 
the Brain. That is, we may ſuppoſe a 
connexion eſtabliſh'd between certain Im- 
prefiions made upon the Fibres of the 
Brain by the Spirits, (for we need not at 
preſent go ſo far abroad as outward Ob- 
| jeFs) and certain Ideas or Perceptions, 
which are by the Order and Tnſtir' in 
Nature raiſed and awakewd ** 
cation. Now if the lmor 
rits upon the Fibres of tt. 
our Spirits are imploy'd ::: 
plain by the expence of then 
wearineſs which follows) dow 
Thought in the Mind, as the influx ©» 
into the Muſcles cauſes Motion in ty 
dy, then as before the reaſon f 
_ Bodily Habits conſiſted in the ready in 
of the Spirits into the Muſcles, ſo t! 
reaſon of an Intellectual Habit will tu like 
manner conſiſt in the caſy and tree paſting 
of the ſame Spirits to the Fibres of the 
Brain, whereby certain Thoughts and Ideas 
will be occaſion d. Which tree and eaſy 
_ Paſſage we may ſuppoſe to be acquired h 
their frequent courſe that way, much after 
the ſame manner as in the other caſe. Sg 
that theſe things mutually illuſtrate and 
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reflect Light upon one another. Not that 
I pretend to an Exactneſs or a Fullneſs in 
either of theſe Accounts. Some Particu— 
lars here perhaps may not be fo nicely 
right as they ſhould be, and more, many 
more, may be wanting to compleat the 
Theory of this dark part of our Philoſo- 


Phy. But *tis enough for the preſent pur- 
poſe, if by this rude Draught I have re- 


preſented the thing fo intelligible | that one 


may conceive it poſſible in this or ſome 


ſuch way, that the Soul by its union with 


the Body may be capable of Habits, not- 


withſtanding its being in it ſelf of an In- 
eee Nature. 


67. Yowll ſay, perhaps, that this Phi- 
loſophy is calculated for the union of Soul 
with Body, and does not reach a ſeparate 
State. Why truly, Sir, if by ſeparate State 
vou mean a State wherein the Soul is alſo- 
Iutely ſeparate from all Body whatſoever, 


I know not whether there be any ſuch 


thing as a ſeparate State. And indeed 
who knows Us that the Soul upon hei 


quitting this Body, may not be altogethcr 


_ #n:loathed, (for that would be a ſtrange 


Jump in Nature) but may according to the 


Notion of ſome Platoniſts, only change 
this groſſer for a finer Ve -hicle. Nay may 
he ſuch an interiour Cloathing, or Ve- 


2 X 
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hicle even at preſent, which ſne may then 
carry along with her. This may be for 
ought we know, and therefore it will be 
time enough to conſider of a Philoſophy 
that may fit a ſeparate State, when ſuch a 
ſeparate State is proved. But if ſeparate 
State be meant only for the State wherein 
the Soul is ſeparate from this groſſer Body, 
tho? at the ſame time united to a finer, 
then the Queſtion of the Habits of the 
Soul will reſpect either the acquiring new = 
Habits in that State, or the retaining old 
ones which were acquired in the former. 
| Tf the acquiring new Habits, then ſince the 
Laws of Union with the Vehicle that the 
Soul then has, may be the ſame, or much 


| the ſame, with thoſe whereby ſhe is con- 


' ſorted with this preſent Body, the fore- 
' going Account may alſo be applied here 


too. For if the Wards are alike, the ſame 


Philoſophic Key may ſerve. But if the 
Queſtion be as to the poſſibility of retain- 
ing old Habits, according to that of Vigil, 
t eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos; to this 
1 fay, that if the Vehicle belonging to the 
ſeparate State be the ſame that the Soul 
had in this, accompanying her in her Exit, 
as who can tell but that it may, then per- 
haps this may be explainable from the 
Communication that was between this in- 
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teriour Vehicle and the groſſer Body, 


which may leave ſome abiding traces and 


impreſſions upon it, much after the ſame 
manner as M. Malebranche * explains the 
Communication that is between the Bra in 


of the Mother and that of the Child 
wherewith ſhe is pregnant. But indeed if 
in the ſeparate State the Soul aſſumes a 


nem Vehicle which ſhe never had before, 
tho' ſhe may then acquire new Habits by 


the Laws of Union with that new Veh. 


cle, as ſhe did while in the Body, yet ! 
do not underſtand how according to this 
way of Philoſophizing ſhe can retain the 
old ones. I fay not according to ths way. 
But perhaps there may be ſome other way 
which we know not of. However this 

will not be a ſufficient Reaſon to conclude 


againſt the Incorporeity of the Soul, be- 


cauſe (as was betore noted) the Inſolubi- 
lity of the Difficulty may proceed not from 


the Nature of that Hypotheſis in it ſelf, 


but from our Ignorance of the ſeparate 
State, which ! for my part freely confeſs. 
58. Your Account of Habits from the 
addition or diminution of like Parts, vis. 
that the A. ceſſion of new — 


— — — — — — — E — — — — — a — — 4 * 


* Recherghe a la Verite, Liv. 2. Chap. 7. 


ſimila: 
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ſimilar Parts does "increaſe the ſimilitude 
between the Being to which thoſe Parts 
are added, and the Object from whence 
they come. And that this ſimilitude, with 
the help of theſe new Parts, may ſtrengthen 
the Inclination to like Acts, as on the con- 
trary, the expulſion of theſe ff milar Parts, 
and the ſucceſſion of new ones of an he- 
terogeneous and diſſimilar Nature, may 
for the like reaſon diminiſh this Inclina- 
tion, and introduce a contrary one ; I ſay 
this Account of yours (for I hope I have 
not miſrepreſented it in ſumming it up) 
is agrecable enough to the Principles of 
the Aromic Philoſophy. But my firſt Ex- 
ception againſt it, is, that this Account 
goes no farther than Corporeal Habits. 
Corporeal, I mean, rot only with reſpect 
to the SubjeF, (for you ſeeming to ac- 
knowledge no other than ſuch in Man, 
that may ſafficicutly anſwer your Deſign). 
but alſo with reſpect to the Object. Eut 
as Corporeal as you make the Soul to be, 
you muſt needs own that there are ſome 
Habits that are Incorporeal as to the Oz- 
 JeFs of them, as the Habits of Vertue and 
Vice. But now to ſuch Habits your Ac- 
count from the Acceſſion of ſimilar Parts 
cannot poſſibly be applied, as reaching no 
farther than fuch e as have Parts, 


and 
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and are as Corporeal as the Soul. For 
certainly thoſe Objects which have no 


Parts, can have no ſmilar Parts. But then 


ſecondly, as to theſe very Corporeal Ha- 
bits, to paſs over ſuch a number of con- 


tinual Efluvias which ſome perhaps would 


ſtick at, tho? I ſhall not ſtand with you 


about it, it ſeems hard to conceive how 


theſe Effluvias ſhould ſo incorporate with. 
our Bodies (mach more with our Souls, 
even ſuppoſing them to be Corporal) as 
to become ſo many Acceſſory Parts to 
them. That there is ſuch a thing as Ac- | 
ceſſion of new Parts from Nouriſhment , 
whereby the Aliment after ſeveral Digeſti- 
ons and Elaborations is at length tranf- 
muted into the Subſtance of the Body, is 


granted, and a very wonderful thing it is 
to conſider. But how the Parts, whether 
ſimilar or diſſimilar, that flow from the 


Bodies that are about us ſhould fo incor- 
porate with the Parts of our Body, is a | 
very hard thing to underſtand. For this 


Acceſſion as you call it muſt be a real In- 


corporation, and a Converſion into the ve- 
ry Subſtance of the Parts to which the 


Acceſhon is made (as it is in Nutrition) 


ſo as to partake of the Juices and Spirits 
of the Body, or elſe how can they ſerve. 
to Motion, any more than a wooden Leg 


would 
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would do. But how ſuch an Incorporation 


of ſo many foreign Parts ſhould be, and 
that only by our converſing with ſome 
ſenſible Objects a little more than with 
others, or if ſuch a thing were, how it 


comes to paſs that Men do not improve 


in Bulk, and indeed grow to be Monſters, 
is what my Underſtanding does not readi- 
ly apprehend. But in the third place, if 
theſe Parts ſhould incorporate, and a Man 
had never ſo many ſimilar Parts added, 
yet they would have no other effect chan 


if the Man were ſo much naturally bigger, 


the effect of which might be to make him 
fo much ſtronger and more able to act; 


but how this ſhould determin him to ſuch 
a particular kind of Action, or perfect him 


in it, is not eaſy to perceive. Beſides 


fourthly, we mult ſuppoſe in all Corporeal 3 55 
Objects that we have to do with, that 


_ there are vaſtly more diſſimilar than fimi- 
lar Parts, and how then ſhall we acquire 
any Habit > unleſs you will fuppoſe that 


the ſimilar Parts are the only ones that fly 
off; for which I ſee no reaſon. - Or that 
ik the other fly off equally, yet the ſimilar 


ones only unite and incorporate. But that 


vou cannot ſay neither, becauſe you make 
theſe diſſimilar Parts to be that which ex- 


pe? the old, and produce contrary Habits. 
U 3 And 


8 . — 
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And ſince they may equally fly off, and do 
it ſeems incorporate as well as the other, 
'tis hard to ſee which way a Habit can by 
this means be acquired. Beſides im the laſt 
place, here feems ro be ſome inconſiſtene 
in this Account. The reaſon of a Habit 
is made to conſiſt in the Acceſſion of fimi- 
hr Parts, and yet tis ſaid that diſſimilar 
Parts are productive of contrary Habits ; 
now a contrary Habit is much a Habit as 
the firſt, which is as contrary to that as 
that is to this. And if diſſimilar Parts 
produce a Habit, then how can the gene- 
ral rcaſon of a Habit conſiſt in the Acceſ- 
ſion of ſimilar Parts. Theſe are my Ex- 
ceptions againſt your Account of Habits, 
the weight of which [ ſubmit to your bet- 
ter Conſideration; with this only Remark, 
That if your Account ſhould be found ne- 
ver ſo true, yet unleſs it be the Only Ae- 

count, . as well as a {rue one, it cannot 
conclude againſt the Immateriality of the 
Soul. And that it is not the onty one that 
may be aſlign'd, what I have offer'd i in that 
way may ſuffice to convince you. 


69. And thus far of the Natural [mmor- 


tality of the Soul with reſpe& to Incor- 
ruptibility, which I contend for, in oppo- 
ſition to its Natural Mortality as to Being, 
W which I freely grant. And as I grant that 


10 


not expect but 
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to on, ſo you ſeem to give me ſome hopes 


the other with e. For tho? you had 
maintain'd the Natural Morttity of the 


Soul abſolutely and indefinitely, yet you 
are pleas'd now to ſay, that neither your 
Cauſe, nor the Deſign of your Book, did 
oblige you to deſign any other Natural 


Mortality of the Soul than that which re- 
lates to Exiſtence. Non-exiſtence being 


| that which would relieve Infants, and [4:- 


ots, and thoſe who never did or could 
hear of the Goſpel, from the Hazards of 


Eternal Miſery, without intitling them to 
an Immortal ny pr which others could 
y the Toils and Difficul- 
ties of a ſuffering ſelf· deny ing Vertue, and 
yet without an Eternity of Exiſtence, nei- 
ther of Pain nor Happineſs, to no pur- 
poſe. Now not to inſiſt upon the reaſon 
of this your Expedient, any farther than 
_ that it amounts to this, that God muſt be 
fain to annihilate theſe Perſons, becauſe 
he knows not how otherwiſe to diſpoſe of 
them, which ſeems a little odd; that 
which I remark at preſent is, that you 
ſeem here to intimate that when you _ 
the Natural Mortality of the Soul, 
mean only as to Exiſtence. And faded ; 
I ſo, we ſhould ſoon be agrecd; for that 


VHV. 


as if you were inclinable to acknowledge 
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1 alſo affirm, and think neceſſary to be 
maintain'd. But beſides that you ſhould 


then methinks have limited your meaning 


and not have affirm'd that abſolutely , 
which is true only in a certain reſpect , 


vou ſcem to fall off from this again by 


favouring the Soul's Diflalubility ; . 


indeed I do not fee how you can maintain 
the Natural Immortality of the Soul in the 
ſenſe of Incotruptibility (which is the on- 
Iy Natural Immortality it can have) when 
at the ſame time you contend againſt its 
Immateriality, which is the only. ground 
upon Which that ſort of Immortality can 


be built. . 
70. And whereas t to that Obſervation of 


mine, that to affirm fi imply and indefinite- 
1 that the Soul is Naturally Mortal, when 
it is fo only in a certain reſpect, implies as 
if it were Mortal all over, you are pleaſed 
10 reply, that it muſt needs be Mortal all 
over if it be Mortal at all, upon the Hy- 
potheſis of making it a pure Spirit, and 
uncapable of Parts ; to this give me leave 
to anſwer, that tho' it be indeed a plau- 
ole and a furprizing turn, yet upon Ex- 
amination it wil] be found to proceed up- 


on an Equivocation ; for the detecting of 
which there will be need ot a Diſtinction. 


; obſcrve ther 2fore, that the Term art oer 
n 
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may be taken two ways, either as to the 
Subject, or as to the Kinds of Immortality. 


Now if by Mortal all over you mean as to 


the Subjedt, I grant that if the Soul be 


Mortal at all, it muſt be Mortal all over, , 


upon the ſuppoſition of its being a pure 


Spirit, uncapable of Parts. But if by Mor- 
tal all over you mean as to the Kinds of 
Immortality, as if the Soul's being Mortal! 
as to Exiſtence would conclude alſo its 

Mortality as to Incorruptibility, I do not 
ſee how this Conſequence can be infer'd. 
_ Unleſs you will fay that Annihilation and 
Corruption are the ſame thing; or that a 
thing cannot be annihilated unleſs it be 
alſo diffolv'd ; which I preſume you are 
too much a Philoſopher to ſay. 


71. And now, Sir, if I have not alrea- 


Ap tired your patience, give me leave to 
: lead you back as far as the Firſt Argument 
for the Compleatneſs of the Ideas of a 
Thinking and Extended Being, (the only 
Condition requiſite to their real Diſtinction) 


aud to offer to your Conſideration this 


farther in Confirmation of it. The Argu- 
ment is, I who can doubt of the Exiſtence 
| of all Bodies, find that I cannot poſſibly 


doubt of the Exiſtence of my own Mind, 


ſince that very doubting would evidently 
prove: It, And i can conceive my Own 


Mind 


|; 
| 
| 
| 
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Mind as exiſting even while I doubt whe- 
ther there be any Body or no, then I may 
as well conceive. a Thinking Being to be, 
tho? I ſhould ſuppoſe Body not to be. 
This proceeds npon the Carteſan Ground, 
to which I ſhall now add this farther Con- 
firmation upon rhe ſame Ground, tho' with 
ſome Peculiarity as to the Form of Rea- 
ſoning, I can (at my firſt ſetting out in 
the Inquiry of Truth, till upon farther 
Inquiry I am otherwiſe ſatisfy d) ſuppoſe 
all things not to be, or at leaſt doubt whe- 

ther they are or no, except my ſelf that 

think this. And that I can never ſuppoſe 
not to be. Therefore I who think am. 
And as this ſhews that I am, ſo it may per- 
haps be farther improved to ſhew what I 
am, as Deſcartes alſo notes. For if I can 
in any Inſtant ſuppoſe all things not to be 
but my ſelf that think, then it ſeems that 
my Being or Eſſence, that I which I call 
my ſelf, (as far as I can have any Notion 
of it, and farther we cannot go) muſt. 
conſiſt in Thought, all other things being 
- ſuppoſed to be removed; not precifively, 
Hut excluſively removed. Again, I can 
ſeparate all things from me but Thought, 
and yet find that I remain in Being. But 
that I cannot ſeparate from me; and if 1 
do, I preſently loſe my ſelf, and am no 


more, 25 
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more. But then from the abſolute Inſe- 
parability of Thought, and its neceſſity 
and ſufhciency to my Exiſtence, it ſeems 
again to follow that this is that wherein 
my Eſſence does conſiſt. Or at leaſt (to 


avoid any wrangling about the Body as 
belonging to the integrity of Human Na- 
ture) that there is an Effence -which does 
conſiſt in it. And if my Effence, or any 
other, (for tis all one to the preſent pur- 


poſe) does conſiſt in Thought, then ?tis 


plain that a Thinking Being is a compleat 


| Idea by it ſelf, and conſequently has no- 
' thing to do with Extenſion or Body as to 
any Ideal or Eſſential Communication, 


however it may by the Divine Power be 
| otherwiſe vitally united to it, as we find 
in Fact it is. But that's nothing to their 


real Diſtinction. 


72. And thus, Sir, after ſome Delays, 1 
have at length adventured to ſcribble a 


few things to you; but whether worthy 
of the Argument, or of your Conſidera- 
tion, you are the beſt Judge. However [_ 


hope your Candour will pardon what your 


Judgment cannot ſo well approve, and 
that you have Goodneſs enough to excuſe 
the Liberty I have taken, and the Trouble 
that I have given you; which 1 could not 
well decline, without denying you that 
„ „ Relpect 
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Reſpect which is your juſt Due, and ex- 
poſing my own want of good Manners, 
May Almighty God inlighten you with the 
Beams of his Divine Light, and guide you 
Into the way of Truth; and the rather, 
auſe ſo great an Authority cannot err 
fengly, nor without great Danger and De- 
triment to the Public. To which that you 
may be continued as a long Bleſſing, is but 
a grateful Prayer for tlie many Obligati- 
ons you have confer'd upon it, and very 
heartily (aid by, 


81 R. 


Your very Humble, 
and Reſpectful Servant, 


; $5 L 0. 


* No orris. 


